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choice, we hypothesize that a family who has moved at least once before 
and moves again is more likely to select as its destination an area 
where it lived before than one where it has never lived. This is be- 
cause the family is more likely tc have friends and relatives and other 
location-specific assets (e.g., job market information and clientele) 
in areas where it has lived before. The values of any location-specific 
assets left behind in the potential return destination are likely to 
depreciate as the time away increases. Thus attractions of the pre- 
vious residence should be stronger the more recently the family left 
it. 

Residence information from the first three years of data from the 
Income Dynamics Panel is used to test these hypotheses. Before dis- 
cussing the multivariate results, a brief look at the characteristics 
of our sample confirms the importance of return migration. We saw in 
Table 5 that the total sample (of 1952 families) includes 142 families 
with recent (1968-71) interdivisional migration experience and that 25 
of these migrated interdivisionally between 1971 and 1972. Nineteen 
or 76 percent of these 25 potential return migrant families who moved 
between 1971 and 1972 did return to divisions where they lived before 
(between 1968 and 1970). Thus 13.4 percent (19/142) of married couples 
who are potential interdivisional return migrants because they moved 
at least once interdivisionally between 1968 and 1971 did return to a 
division of previous residence between 1971 and ly72.* When we ex- 
clude families whose head was in the armed forces in 1971, we have 30 
nonmilitary families who migrated interdivisionally between 1971 and 
1972, 17 of whom also mi gratedis^^between 1968 and 19 71 and are hence 
potential return migrants. Twelve of these 17 families (71 percent) 
did return between 1971 and 1972; thus, over 70 percent of repeat 



Of these 142 families, 33 made two or three interdivisional moves 
between 1968 and 1971; 23 (70 percent) of these 1968-71 multiple move 
combinations ended with a return move. 

Of the 12 returning families, four left the area to which they 
subsequently returned between 1970 and 1971, five left between 1969 
and 1970, and three left between 1968 and 1969. Unfortunately, these 
aumbers are too small to infer any pattern about how propensity to re- 
turn varies with length of absence (for a study of this see Morrison 
(1976) and DaVanzo a'.id Morrison (forthcoming)). 
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migrants in our sample are return migrants. Seven of the 17 nonmili- 
tary repeat migrants .reported they were looking for work before their 
1971-72 move; six (86 percent) of these returned, providing tentative 
support for the hypothesis that potential returnees who are looking 
for work are especially likely to return. Recall that in Sec. IV we 
found that families with recent migration experience whose heads were 
looking for work were considerably more likely to move again than 
those whose heads were not engaged in job search. Now we see that of 
the potential return migrants who do in fact move, those looking for 
work before moving are more likely to be return migrants than are per- 
sons not looking for work at the time of the 1971 survey. Inability 
to secure employment may cause the family to become disappointed with 
the original move and to return. Friends and relatives left behind 
av*- likely to provide information about job opportunities in the .poten-,,. 
tial return destination. 

Most previous studies of repeat and return migration have used 
census data which compare (1) an individual's place of birth, (2) his 
residence "five years before the census, and (3) his residence at the 
time of the census. A person is considered to be a return migrant if 
place (1) is different from place (2) but the same as place (3); and 
a nonreturn repeat migrant if (1), (2), and (3) are all different. 
Persons for whom (1) and (2) are different are potential return and 
repeat migrants. 

The data used here underestimate the total number of return (and 
repeat) moves J:ince they do not count moves back to places last lived 
in four or more years ago. Nevertheless, they imply that census figures 
seriously understate the amount of return migration since they do not 
include the apparently numerous pairs of moves that occur within the 
five-year census reference period. For example, using 1955-60 census 
data Eldridge (1965) finds that one-third of all repeat interstate 
migrants (secondary + return migrants) are return migrants, whereas we 
have found that over 70 percent of families who make multiple inter- 
divisional moves in our four-year period make return moves. Morrison 
(1976) provides further preliminary evidence supporting this contention: 
he shows for a variety of smaller geographic units (counties, **metros*'. 
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regions, and superregions) that, when return migration is defined as 
a move back to a place where a person lived sometime in a 14-year 
period, 86 percent of return moves occur withirj, five years of the ini- 
tial move, / 

Turning to the polychotomous logit resu,;}.ts in Table 7, we see that 
families are more likely to move to an area Vhere they lived before 
than to one where they never livnd if the family earnings they could 
receive there are higher than what they received before moving (i.e., 
if Pv|^^^ > 0) ; the size of this effect is related to the. size of the 
present value available at that potential return destination. (This 
is discussed further in the next subsection.) 

PRESENT VALUE OF WAGE DIFFERENCES 

In choosing among alternative destinations, families are hypothe- 
sized to select the one where the present value of wage gains is 
largest, other things the s^me. Hence, we expect that the higher the 
present value of the difference between the wages the family members 
could earn at destination and the wages they do earn in their cur- 
rent residence, the more likely the family is to choose destination 

To test this hypothesis, variables have been defined that measure, 

for each potential destination j for both the husband and the wife, 

the present value of the difference between what each could earn at j 

and what each does earn at their current residence. The husband and 

wife's present values have been added to form family present value 

f am 

variables for each area j, PV . . , which ,are similar to those used to 
test the present value h3rpotheses in the whether to migrate analysis. 



Since PV^. is the gross earnings difference and is not net of 
migration costs, some families may be more likely to move to a place 
where they lived before than to an unfamiliar area, even when the net 
monetary returns are negative (as long as they are relatively small in 
rbsolute value.; presumably positive nonpecuniary returns compensate 
for this) . 

'As before, a potential wage Wj is estimated based on the hus- 
band's (wife's) personal characteristics and how these are valued in 

each potential destination j. As before, Wj is adjusted by W^/W_j^, 
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Before turning to the multivariate results, a simple comparison 
of the average husband^s, wife's, and family present values (PV) as- 
sociated with the chosen destinations with thpsefor the destinations 
not selected shows that families do indeed move to areas where all the 
measures of wage gains are highest. In fact, selected destinations 
have relatively higher wage gains compared to areas not chosen for the 
wife than for the husband. For the nonmilitary sample (n=30) , we find 
the following: 



Chosen destination (n=30) Destinations not chosen (n=30x7-210) 

Husband's PV $26,100 $1A,200 

Wife's PV 8,520 890 

Family PV 34,620 15,090 

Wife's share 

of family PV 24.6% 5.9% 



husbands are assumed to lose when they move some, of the wage premium 
they received for specific experience on the premigration job or for 
being in a union, and wage rates are deflated by divisional cost of . 
living indices. As* in the whether to migrate analysis, for each j the 

differences between this adjusted imputed wage, {\f^ , and Vl^ are multiplied 

by the numh^r of hours the husband (wife) worked in 1970, discounted 
by an 8 percent rate, and summed over the number of years remaining 
until the husband (wife) is 65. A 2.5 annual growth rate of wages is 
used for men. For wives, the annual rate of growth of (female) wages 
is assumed to differ among divisions. For each division, the 1968-72 
annual rate of growth of wages is estimated as one-fourth the coeffi- 
cient of the 1972 time dummy in the wife's wage equation for that di- 
vision (this coefficient shows how many percentage points larger the 
wage rate was in 1972 than in 1968, other things the same). For hus- 
bands, present values constructed using divisional rates of growth 
estimated from the time dummy coefficients of the male wage equations 
did not have as high explanatory power as those using the same annual 
rate of growth for each division. 

The t-statistics testing for significant differences between 
chosen and nonchosen destinations are around 1. 
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For places lived in before the difference is even more striking: 

Destinations ^ived in before but 
Cho&en places (n=l2) ^'^^ not returned to (n=6) 

Husband's PV $11,960 $-8,790 

Wife's PV 1,890 - 460 

Family PV 13,850 -9,250 

Wife's share 

of family PV 13.6% 5-0% 

Thus, it appears that potential return migrants who move but do not 
return choose to move elsewhere because of poor earnings opportunities 
in their potential return destinations. 

For places not lived in recently we find the following: 

Chosen destinations (n=18) Destinations not chosen~(n=204) 

Husband's PV $35,520 $14,870 

Wife's PV 12,940 930 

Family PV 48,460 . 15,800 

Wife's share 

of family PV 26.7% 5.9% 

In the multivariate analysis we see that, when distance and un- 
employment rates are held constant, families. are indeed more likely to 
move to destination the higher the earnings gaius associated with 



*The number of potential return destinations (18) is larger than 
the number of potential returnees (17) because one family lived in 
two places (other than i) between 1968 and 1970. 

Alternatively, it could be those families for whom the present 
value associated with the initial move (PV[W^ - W^^]) was algebraically 
smallest who chose to return, where i is 1971 residence and j* the 
potential return destination. 

It may be seen that wives contributed a smaller share to the gains 
received by return migrants compared with nonreturn migrants. 

Note that the present values associated with places lived in 
before are considerably smaller than those associated with places where 
the families have not resided previously. Of course, this could be 
due to differences in the types of families in the two samples (e.g., 
the former may be older on average than the latter) . 
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relative to other possible destinations. The coefficient is signifi- 
cant at the ID percent level. This effect is larger if the family 
lived in before; i.e., the coefficient of PV^^"^ ' Here Before is 
positive. If the family had equal probability of choosing each desti- 
nation j (P(j) = 0.125), a $10,000 increase (decrease) in PV^^^ would 
cause a 0.6 percentage point increase (decrease) in the probability 
of choosing j* if the family had not lived in recently and a 2.1 
percentage point increase (decrease) if the family had lived in j*. 

The numbers presented in this subsection and in Tables 2 through 
4 in Sec. IV confirm the importance of potential earnings increases 
as a determinant of migration decisions. We saw in Sec. IV that fami- 
lies are more likely to move the greater the earnings increase they 
could experience by doing so. Now we find in this section that in 
choosing among alternative destinations, a family tends to select the 
one where this earnings increase is largest—for the family as well as 
for the husband and wife individually. In fact, selected destina- 
tions are characterized by relatively higher wage gains compared to 
the areas not chosen for the wife than for the husband. This is fur- 
ther evidence that the wife's characteristics and opportunities do 
play an important role in the families' migration decisions. 

DESTINATION UNEMPL0Y>1ENT RATES 

Other things the same, we expect the probability that a family 
will move to a particular place to be negatively related to the 

*While these figures may seem small in absolute size, their rela- 
tive magnitudes are not. In the above example, the $10,000 increase 
in PVf?"^ would be associated with a 4.8 percent increase in the prob- 
ability that a family that had not lived in recently would choose 
to move there and a 16.8 percent increase for a family that lived in 
within the last three years. -^"^ 

**The couples who move may be those for whom the husbands' and 
wives' separate present values of earnings gains are most highly cor- 
related across geographic labor markets. 

In addition to showing the important role earnings gains play in 
migration decisionmaking, the results presented here and in Sec* IV 
provide a vote of confidence for the methodology used to construct the 
variables measuring them (i-e., imputing the wage that would be earned 
in each potential destination from wage equations estimated separately- 
for each area) . , , \ 
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probability that its members would be unemployed there. Previous stu- 
dies have had difficulty finding such a relationship empirically, but 
this may be because (1) they often explain net migration, and thus 
estimate the combined effects of unemployment on in- and outmigration 
and are unable to disentangle the two (e.g.. Fields, 197A) ; (2) or, if 
they focus on inmigration, they define the dependent variable incor- 
rectly (see DaVanzo, 1976b, on thio point); or (3) they use an unem- 
ployment rate that is defined for the end of the migration period and 
hence may have .been affected by the intervening migration. Studies 
that compare the two, e.g., Wadycki (1975), show that beginning of 
period unemployment variables do perform closer to expectations than 
end of period variables. 

In the destination-choice analysis presented here, the average 
divisional 1971 unemployment rate is used to assess whether the extent 

ififif 

of unemployment at destination affects destination choice. Its 
coefficient is not statistically different from zero (t = 0.05). 



These same arguments apply to other explanatory variables, e.g., 
area wage rates or income. 

Wadycki's study does not suffer from any of the problems noted 
above and hence comes closest to the ^'correct" use of aggregate data 
to assess whether destination unemployment rates affect destination 
choice. Wadycki's depen^dent variable is the share of outmigrants from 
state i who moved to state j during the five-year census reference 
period, for all i 9^ j • Using 1955-60 data, he finds that the higher 
the beginning of period unemployment rate in destination j, the less 
likely j is to be chosen (the t-statistic on the unemployment rate ex- 
ceeds 8); end of period rates produced a positive, statistically signi- 
ficant relationship. However, when he uses 1965-70 data, beginning of 
period destination unemployment rates are positively and significantly 
(t > 4) related to the probability that the destination was chosen 
(results using the end of period unemployment rates are not presented). 

***In using the average divisional unemployment rate at destina- 
tion as iriy measure of the probability of unemployment at j , I am im- 
plicitly assuming that, for each j, all individuals have the same prob- 
ability of being unemployed if they move there. A more sophisticated 
approach would impute an unemployment probability or probability of 
finding an (acceptable) job for each potential destination to each in- 
dividual in the sample", based on his personal characteristics. The 
methodology for estimating these individual potential unemployment rates 
would be similar to that used in this report to estimate individualized 
wage opportunities for each potential destination; logit or probit anal- 
ysis should be used so that the predicted probabilities fall within the 
0-1 range. 
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A comparison of the average unemployment rate for choseix and non- 
chosen destinations also shows the former to be larger than the latter, 
though not significantly so. However, the few interdivisional migrants 
who v;ere ' nemployed before they moved did choose areas with lower un- 
employment rates; the mean unemployment rate in chosen destinations 
was 5.7 percent compared to 6,2 percent in areas not selected, 

DISTANCE 

The negative relation between the size of the migration flow be- 
tween two areas and the distance between them is one of the best-known 
and most consistent findings of statistical studies of migration • Many 
of the costs of moving — direct costs, opportunity costs incurred while 
moving , costs of revisiting friends and relatives left behind , informa- 
tion, and psychic costs — are likely to be positively related to the 
distance moved. In addition, distance may be a surrogate for inter- 
vening opportunities; the greater the distance between i and j, the 
greater the number of possibly attractive intervening opportunities. 
Several studies (Wadycki, 1975, and other papers referenced therein) 
have shown that the inclusion of variables measuring the best inter- 
vening alternatives substantially reduces the size and statistical 
significance of the deterrent effect of distance. Unfortunately, our 
small sample size does not enable us to include measures of interven- 
ing opportunities in this empirical analysis; thus, the distance co- 
efficient estimated in Table 8 incorporates the effects of intervening 
opportunities. 

As expected, the average distance to chosen destinations (852 
miles) is smaller than that to nonchosen destinations (945 miles) . 
(The t-statistic testing for a significant difference equals 1.) 

If there is some "learning by doing" associated with migration, 
families who have moved before should be more efficient at moving (able 
to move a given distance at a smaller cost) than families without 
previous migration experience. In addition, persons with previous 
migration experience are acquainted with places they have lived before 
and are likely to still have friends and relatives in those places; 
therefore, the information and psychic costs of moving back to such 
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places should be lower than those of a nonreturn move. Thus, distance 
is expected to be less of a deterrent to return and subsequent (sec- 
ondary, or repeat) migration than to "new'' migration. This appears to 
be true, for the average distance to the destinations chosen by pre- 
vi.ous migrants (885) is larger than that to destinations chosen by 
families without recent migration experience (810) , whereas the op- 
posite is true for nonchosen destinations; the average distance to 
destinations not chosen by previous migrants (939 miles) is slightly 
smaller than that to destinations not chosen by families who did not 
move between 1968 and 1971 (952 miles). Nevertheless, potential re- 
turnees appear to be more likely to return- to near than to far poten- 
tial return destinations. The average distance to return destinations 
chosen by potential returnees was 784 miles, while the average distance 
to the few potential return destinations not selected was 979 miles. 

In the conditional logit equation, the natural logarithm of dis- 
tance is used to measure distance-related costs because the marginal 
cost of moving an additional mile is assumed to decrease as the dis- 
tance moved increases. The coefficient is negative, as expected, but 
is not significant at conventional levels. The coefficient indicates 
that, other things the same, an area 1000 miles away is 8 percentage 
points (64 percent if all areas- had equal probability of being chosen) 
less likely to be chosen than an area 100 miles away. 

MILITARY 

The total sample used in this study includes families whose heads 
were in the armed forces at the time of the survey. It is possible 
that some of these military families who migrated moved to other 

*In a study using aggregate census data (1976a) , found a posi- 
tive and significant partial relationship between distance and the 
probability of return migration; this was true for blacks as well as 
whites. I noted that perhaps persons are more likely to be disappointed 
with long-distance moves. It may be that the accuracy of the perception 
the migrant had of destination opportunities before the first move may 
have been negatively related to the distance of that initial move 
(Yezer and Thurston, 1976). It is^ qlso possible that the fact that a 
long-distance move was made initially may indicate that the intervening 
opportunities were not (and are not now) attractive. 
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military assignments. Indeed, the 13 military families who migrated 
between 1971 and 1972 were significantly more likely , to ^ move to an 

area the higherx the percentage of the U.S. white male military . pppur, 

lation residing in that division. I found a similar result in my anal- 
ysis of census data (DaVanzo, 1972). 

As in the earlier study, the apparent influence of the other ex- 
planatory variables is weakened when military migrants, who do not 
necessarily respond to those explanatory variables, are included in 
the sample. For example, when the military families are included, the 
average husband's present value for chosen destinations no longer ex- 
ceeds that for nonchosen destinations. These findings, together with 
the sample differences found in Sec. IV, underscore the importance of 
excluding military personnel from the sample when estimating models 
that endeavor to explain civilian migration. 
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VI. SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS, POLICY IMPLICATIONS, AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

SUMMARY OF MAIN FINDINGS 

This report has presented a model of migration in which the family 
rather than the individual is ^the decisionmaking iinit. It has tested 
this model with household-level data from the Income Dynamics Panel ■ 
and has demonstrated a number of interesting and important relation-- 
ships. 

Some of the findings help to explain paradoxes found in previous 
research (for example, the seeming absence of "push" of origin economic 
conditions), whereas others confirm relationships found before (e.g., 
the effect of previous migration on subsequent geographic mobility) 
but shed new light on the causes of the underlying behavior. Certain 
results disagree with the conclusions of some recent studies (e.g., 
those that find that a working wife always inhibits family migration), 
and others illuminate policy-relevant issues (such as how a negative 
income tax might affect migration) never investigated before brcduse 
the appropriate data were not available. (The policy implications of 
the research are discussed later in this section.) In particular, the 
findings of this study have helped improve our understanding of the 
migration process by providing answers to the following types of ques- 
tions : 

How do families respond to economic adversity? Does unemployment 
"push" a family to move? 

Analyses of migration behavior based on aggregate data have re- 
sulted in conflicting and often paradoxical answers to the question" 
of the strength of economic "push". We can now, based on household- 
level data, offer some specific insights into how economic adversity 
affects the probability of migration and how responsive people are to 
improving their economic situation. We have seen that families whose 
heads are unemployed or are dissatisfied with their jobs are more 
likely to move than those whose heads are not searching for difffirent 
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jobs. Recent arrivals to an area who cannot find acceptable jobs are 
especially prone to migrate again. Thus we find that household-level 
unemployment or dissatisfaction with a job does "push" a family to 
move. Furthermore, we have shown that local economic conditions 
(origin unemployment rates) do affect outmigration, but only within 
the subset of people most seriously affected by them — the unemployed. 
In addition, we have seen that unemployed and other persons looking 
for work are more responsive to the other economic determinants of 
migration (family income, origin wage rates, and expected earnings 
increases) than persons apparently satisfied with their jobs. 

How important is return migration? 

Return migration, a phenomenon about which we know very little, 
has loomed as a central factor in understanding migration, especially 
its repetitive aspects. Chronic mobility has been shown to be an im- 
portant determinant of our current geographic distribution of popula- 
tion (Morrison, 1971), and return migration holds the potential for 
reversing the dominant directions of all migration flows. This study 
has helped 'to disentangle some of the underlying determinants of 
repeat and return migration. 

We have found that families are much more likely to move in a 
given period if they have moved before in the recent past. This effect 
results mainly from a strong tendency for people to return to places 
they have recently left. A substantial portion of potential return 
migrants do in fact return. Recent arrivals who are unable to find 
acceptable employment are especially likely to move again and to return 
to places where they lived before. 

Furthermore, we have shown that families who made several moves 
are more likely to move again than families who made one or no recent 
moves if those multiple moves were a series of nonreturn moves; fami- 
lies who made multiple moves that concluded with a return to a place 
lived in previously are, in some cases, no mere likely to move (again) 
than families who have not moved at all, thus bringing into question 
the prediction of high subsequent migration propensities for this sub- 
set of "chronic" movers. 
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In addition, this study has underscored the importance of using 
longitudinal data to study ^'chronic mobility": since many return and 
repeat moves occur within a few years of ttie initial moves they follow, 
census data seriously understate the importance of both phenomena. 

Is the wife a passive "secondary*^ m u nfluence on the 

family *s migration? Does a workinR wx ; j . arage a family's 

migration? 

We have shown that wives are not passive secondary migrants, but 
rather appear to have a significant influence on the family's decision 
on whether to move and where. Even though we have less detailed in- 
formation on wives' than on husbands' characteristics, the character- 
istics of the wife (hours of work, share of earnings, etc) add sig- 
nificantly to the explanatory power of equations explaining whether 
a family moves. Furthermore, families with working wives are not 
necessarily lesF likely to move than families with nonworking wives, 
other things the same. Families in which the wife works but does not 
earn a substantial portion of the family's earnings or in which the 
wife is fairly young and earns a lower wage in the labor market where 
the family currently resides than she could elsewhere appear to be 
more likely to .move than families with nonworking wives. Also, fami- 
lies who choose to move tend to select destinations wh^re both the 
husband's and wife's earnings are highest; families not only move to 
areas where the potential increase in family earnings is maximized, 
but at the same time select those where the wife's contribution to 
that gain is largest* 

How do the husband's and wife's age and ed uc at io n af fect family 
migration? 

Age and education, typically found to be among the strongest cor- 
relates of the propensity to migrate, appear to be relatively unimpor- 
tant in explaining the migration of married couples when other migra- 
tion determinants— -many of which vary with age or education—are held 
conBtant % 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

These findings are based on the migration behavior of one sample 
of families over a one-year period of time (1971-72) and hence may be 
sample- or period-specific. However, assuming that results continue 
to hold when tested for different specifications, demographic groups, 
samples, and time periods, they have the following implications for 
policy: 



o Since unemployed persons, especially those living in depressed 
labor markets, are already, without direct policy influence, 
more likely to move than persons who are are not looking for 
work, policies may not be necessary to ease outmigration for 
a group already it?duced to leave. Such policies may just 
provide a costly duplication of the already effective in- 
fluence of private market forces. 
' o ' ' Policies of investment to expand economic opportunities in 

depressed areas are likely to help prevent economically forced 
outmigration. 

o Although the size and sign of the income effect on migration 
are not robust across alternative methods of estimating it, 
the results presented here are consistent in indicating that 
Income effects are generally insignificant for persons not 
looking for work but significantly negative for the unem- 
ployed; apparently staying, rather than moving, is a normal 
good for this group. Assuming that this resuljSBte measuring 
a true behavioral effect (and is not due to som^unknown bias 
in the way we have constructed our income measures or speci- 
fied the rest of the migration equation, or to any peculiarity 
of our particular sample) , it has a very important policy '^W^ 
implication: unless the receipt of an Income bonus is con- " 
ditional upon its being used to help defray the costs of 
moving, income supplements given to the unemployed may be used 

See the next subsection on suggestions for further research. 
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to subsidize their staying in the current location rather than 
to finance job search in other labor markets, 
o Policies that affect net wage rates — for example, minimum 

wage laws, wage subsidies, income tax laws, and the provisions 
of income maintenance programs — may change the opportunity costs 
of moving, the earnings returns to migration, the level of . 
family Income, and each spouse's share of earnings; each of 
these in turn may af*' the profitability of an investment 
in migration; tb nee is ambiguous a priori. An 

increase in the h ■ and/or wife's wage rate that is 

local only (or is national but does not substantially increase 
the size of the present value of geographic wage differences) 
will in most cases reduce the probability that the family will 
migrate, unless the family head is unemployed. Policies that 
increase wages elsewhere relatively more than those in the 
labor market where the family currently resides may increase 
migration, 

o Policies such as the Equal Rights Amendment that might in- 
crease wives' attachment to the labor force are likely to have 
mixed effects on migration, increasing the migration propen- 
sities of some families (especially those with young wives 
whose opportunities in their current labor market are inferior 
to those available elsewhere), while decreasing those of 
others (particularly families in which the wife makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to family income in the current location 
and does not have good opportunities elsewhere) , 

o We have shown that many long-distance moves are return or 

repeat moves by families who moved previously and were unem- 
ployed or unhappy with their jobs before the return (repeat) 
move. Apparently dissatisfaction with the outcome of the 
first move triggered the return (repeat) move. If this series 
of circular (multiple) moves was not planned at the outset 
but was the result of unforeseen consequences due to unreliable 
(or no) prior information, policies that help discourage such 
coatly and unproductive repeated moves should help to improve 
Che efficiency of migration, 

' . in 
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S UGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The results of this research have advanced our understanding of 
the migration of individuals and families in several ways, as discussed 
above. They have shown the advantages of household-level data for 
studying the interactions of husband's and wife's characteristics as 
determinants of family migration and for disentangling some relation- 
ships, e.g., the effect of unemployment on migration, that were not 
clear in previous studies based on aggregate data. The longitudinal 
aspect of the data has been a fully exploited in tb atudy but has 
nonetheless sho\ - 'or helping us to underetand the effects 

of past behavior on subsequent behavior. Future studies should pay 
close attention to family interactions and should try to take further 
advantage of the longitudinal aspects of the IDF and other newly avail- 
able panel studies, such as the "Fames'* National Longitudinal Surveys. 

Also, further research should explore the applicability of the 
results presented here to other time periods, other demographic groups 
(e.g., nonwhites and persons not currently married) and across the 
demographic subgroups aggregated together here; for example, certain 
parameters may differ by life-cycle stage. 

Other suggesriions for extending the research given include 
the following: 

1. The whetiisr to migrate and choice of destination v;.cialons 
should bci considered together, since it is likely .hat fami- 
lies base their decisions regarding whether to move or stay 
on whether there are destinations worth moving to. In the 
present study we used summary indicators of the costs and 
benefits of migration In general, e.g., maximum b«nefit/cost 
ratios, t' explain whether or not a family moved, but we were 
unable insider tradeoffs and interactions bet::»Kien the 
various -att:ributes for a parricular destination. For example, 
how muci .mgher does the present value of wage gains need to 
be to iuii-^e a family to move an additional 500 miles? What 
is the tr-^^oof f between increased wage gains and an increased 
probabilicy of unemployment? A statistical technique for 
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analyzing choices among multiple alternatives, e.g., poly- 
. chotomous logit analysis, should be used for such a combined 
analysis , 

2. The approach used here of imputing wages that could be earned 
in various potential destinations to explain whether a family 
moves and how it chooses among potential destinations appears 
very promising, but implementing it led to the choice of 
geographic units that are large and heterogeneous (census 
divisions) and between which relatively few people migrate. 
Two different, thoutrb related, considerations led to this 
choice : 

a. the areas had to be large enough to provide sufficient 
sample sizes for estimating regional wage equations. 

b. the number of areas had to be small enough to model 
choices among them. Explaining choices among more than 
10 .1^ ternaiivps becomers unwieldy empirically. 

The firs.: rescrfction could be circumvented by using a larger 
data set.. v. census data, to estimate the wage equations 

for a (l^^vircerj number of smaller areas and defining the ex- 
planatory . .einles to be measures available both in that 
data set and Ax\ the one being used for the migration analysis. 
The coe^facients of the wage equations esti-nated using the, 
say, ce:iriu£;, cmld then be used to impute wages to persons in 
the, sa ID? ^a^ca, using IDP values of the explanatory vari- 
ables. /-^ tK^luKing the second restriction, we want to rede- 
fine th^ .T^vinxential destinations so that the number of them 
is still {Ai^'i-Y small but that there are i larger number of 
migrant ibilities include the folQawing: 

a. The »Li*rnative destinations could be classified by their 
proj v.Ti-;:?; the current labor market, e.g., moving (a) 
within c^rr^int labor market, (b) to the best adjacent 

''^Future work 'rI^>/>uLa look for a way to incorporate the ex-post 
experiences of mi^vr^a^^s; (measured, over a number of years, if possible) 
into the calculatii ax ante expected earnings gains, but ahoald 

be careful to avoJ'J sc.-ctivity biases* 
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labor market, (c) to the best alternative with a lOO-mile 
radius, and so on, where '*best" might be defined by a 
weighted average of wage opportunities and employment 
probabilities; alternatively, we could have a move (a) 
within the county, (b) to a contiguous county, (c) to a 
noncontiguous county within the same state, (d) to a con- 
tiguous state, and so on. The main problem with this ap- 
proach is summarizing the relevant attributes (average? 
maximum or minimum?) of each alternative. 

b. Alternative destinations could be classified by type — e.g. 
large metropolitan labor markets, small rural markets, etc 
The main shortcoming of this method is that it will be dif 
ficult to control for the geographic dispersion of these 
types and hence to consider distance as an explanatory 
variable. Also, again it will be necessary to somehow 
summarize the characteristics of each type of destination. 

c. The choices could be defined to be a certain number, say 
eight to ten, of the most popular destinations and one or 
several residual categories, perhaps geographically de- 
fined, e.g., "other southern areas." The definition of 
the choice set could differ among demographic or skill 
groups; e.g., the set of most popular destinations for 
blacks may be different from that for whites. 

d. Since a substantial proportion of moves in a given period 
are return or repeat moves and since these repeat migrants 
appear to respond differently from nonrepeat migrants to 
the variables that influence migration decisions and des- 
tination choice, one may want, for certain questions, to 
restrict the sample to persons and families who have moved 
previously and model their decisions among the alterna- 
tives of "staying," "returning," and "moving elsewhere." 

Each of these methods (a-d) is based on an implicit assumption 
about the way migrants evaluate alternative destinations. The choice 
amonR these methods to define the set of alternative destinations 
should be based on an evaluation of the validity of the assumptionn 
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3. Other pairs of years should be considered, both to determine 
whether parameters vary over time, say with the business cycle, 
and also to increase the number of observations considered. 

If observations from a number of years are pooled, care should 
be taken to use econometric techniques that allow for the 
joint dependence of migration decisions in various years 
and for the intrafamily correlation of residuals over time. 

4. More attention should be given to understanding and modeling 
the migration behavior of the unemployed and others looking 
for jobs; special attention should be given to considering 
migration as a type of job mobility, to understanding which 
job searchers choose to move, and to modeling job search in 
a family context. We have shown in this report that unem- 
ployed persons are more likely to move than persons who are 
not louoking for work. Furthermore, we have shown that, of 
the unemployed, those who have low incomes, high wage rates, 
or have lived in their area of current residence less than 
three years are the most likely to move. However, these find- 
ings are based on a small number of unemployed persons and 
further work is required to see if they hold for other time 
periods, other demographic groups, and within age and educa- 
tion subsets of the group considered here. In addition, a 
number of other interesting questions could be investigated: 

o How does the availability and receipt of unemployment in- 
surance influence migration? 

underlying each. For example, the second method is based on the as- 
sumption that all large metropolitan areas offer the same opportunities 
to the potential migrant, and that the opportunities offered in one 
small rural market are similar to those available in another, and so 
on. To test the validity of this assumption one should compare, for 
various skill levels, the variances of wages and employneiat probabili- 
ties within and among destination-type categories. One wants to choose 
categories whose within-category variance is small rela^nive to the 
between- category variance. To evaluate criterion (3) one would deter- 
mine wh^Pt proportion of all moves are made to the eight or ten most 
popular destinations. Furthermore, different methods may imply dif- 
ferent geographic units to be used for estimating the wage equations. 

rida should be done regardless of vhether years are pooled. 
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o Does the wife's unemployment have the same effect on family 

migration as the husband's? 
o How do the number and length of spells of unemployment 

affect migration? 
o Do the migration propensities of unemployed persons differ 

by the reason for leaving the last job (quit, layoff, 

etc.)? 

o Does the method of job search used uj tlu- head oj. vvi.i:e 

affect the probability that the family will move? 
o Are unemployed workers less likely to move when the average 

national unemployment :rate is high than when it is low? 

How do the relationahips discussed here vary over the 

business cycle? 
In addition to including explanatory variables that would 
enable us to answer these questions, the effects of expected 
destination unemployment on migration and choice of destina- 
tion should be estimated using more personalized measures of 
the probability of unenployment after migration. These could 
be imputed, using a methodology similar to that used to esti- 
mate destination wages hera, from regressions of the incidence 
of unemployment or number of weeks of unemployment on a set 
of personal characteristics, with separate regressions esti- 
mated for each (type of) destination area, 
5. We have shown here that a sizable proportion of the persons 
moving in a given time period have also moved before. It is 
likely, for this subset of persons, that the consequences of 
one move are in part the determinants of the next. And even 
for persons who have not moved recently, changes in their 
wages> hours of work, and incomes over time, as well as the 
levels of these variables, may affect their migration deci- 
sions. In previous research, the causes of migration have 
typically been studied separately from the effects, and 



The conceptua^.:ly correct measure of individual and family oonse- 
quenaes of migratior. would compare the postmigration earnings and em- 
ployment stability c:f migrants wif^ whrtt they would have experienced 
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scant attention has been given to the question of how changes 
over time in a family's characteristics and well-being may 
affect its propensity to move. Longitudinal data make such 
investigations possible.* Careful analyses of the longer-tprm 
determinants of migration should enable us to lea: ^ more 
about the role of migration as an adjustment to economic 
change. An integrated study of the deteorminants and conse- 
quences of geographic mobility should help us to understand 
better the causes of repeated migration and the phenomenon of 
the ''chronic mover." Such a study may siable us to identify 
the types of people likely to become uimlanned return or re- 
,peat movers and to suggest policies that may help discourage 
such costly and apparently unproductive series of moves. 

had they not moved. The latter, however, cannot be observed. In pre- 
vious studies it has been proxied by the experiences of "similar 
nonmigrants at the origin (e.g., Wertheimer, 1970), "similar nonmi- 
grants at the destination (e.g.. Masters, 1972; Yezer and Thurston, 
1976), or the premigration experiences of the migrants (e.g., Saben, 
1964; Sandell, 1975). The last is preferable since it controls for 
unmeasured characteristics of the migrants that influence their ex-- 
periences in all time periods. 

*Fuller use of the longitudinal nature of the data is not without 
its problems. The IDP, for example, surveys households, not indivi- 
duals, per se. Sometimes, a series of family composition changes re- 
sults in a primary respondent in later years who is unrelated to the 
person who was the main respondent in the first several years. 
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Appendix 
RO BIT EQUATION 

The probit technique estimates the parameters, B, of an index, 
I - gX, which relates family characteristics to the probability of mi- 
grating, P, through the formula for the cumulative normal distribution 
function: 



P = 



/ 



exp (-t /2)dt, 




Unlike OLS, where 9P/9X_j^ = 3^ in a linear specification, how a change in 
a variable affects the probability in a probit equation depends on 
the value of I and, hence, the value of P: 

aP _ (-1^/2) ^ 

" >^ " 



3P/aX^ (\/i) is largest in absolute value when 1 = 0 (P 0.50) and be- 
comes smaller as P approaches 0 or 1. The factor that premultiplii^s 
0, (2tt) e ^ , has a maximum of 0.3989 and asymptotically approaches 
0 as + 
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In Table 4, the 6s for the probit index are presented in brackets 
in the second subcolumn of Eq. (11), In the first subcolumn, 3P/aX^ has 
'been evaluated at I - -2.15, or P = 0,0158, which is near the mean inter- 
divisional migration rate for this sample, 8P/8X^ has been calculated 
by multiplying the index 3s by 0,04, Thus, the 9P/aX^ presented in 
Table 4 show how a family which has a 1,58 percent probability of mi- 
grating would respond to an incremeiital change in each explanatory 
variable. A family with characteristics that make it much more likely 
to migrate, e.g., one with previous migration experience and/or whose 
hsd is unemployed, would be more responsive (unless P > 0.9842). A 
family with characteristics that give it a 50 percent probability of 
migrating would be ten times more responsive to a given change in X 
(have 9P/8XS ten times those in Table 4) than the average family de- 
picted in Table 4. 



For example, I = -2.15 for the following type of family: 

o the head is employed but looking for a different job (JLK-E 
- 1) 

o the family currently lives in a division with a 6 percent un-- 

employment rate (Unempl. Rt. =6) 
o the maximum cost/benefit ratio = $1000 (PV = 1) 
o family nonwage, nonlocation-specif ic income is $300 (Nonwg. 

Inc. = 0.3) 

o the husband's and wife's wage rates are $3.75 and $2.50, respec- 
tively (Wg^ = 3.75, WgW = 2.50) ^ 

o the wife works half-time [1000 hours] (Hrs/yr = 1) 

o the wife earns 25 percent of family wage income (Wife's share 
of earnings = 0.25) ^ 

o the head has 12 years of education (Educ « 12 = 1) . 
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un<imployment. rate effects Vre each ..weigh ted by the relative size of the 
group to which they , pertain,' .'the weighted average is Wery small and 
often negative/ Thus, we see that the '^push'* of, origin unemployment 
rates is effective but only for those who are without \ jobs ; the aggre- 
gat.e effects appear to have been eclipsed by the absence of "'push** for ^• 
the., majority who have jobs. 1 ' 

Policy Implications • y 

These results have important policy implications for they demon- 
•strate. that, contrary to the findings of many 'other studies (6^*g»> • 
Lowry, 11966; Lansing and Mueller, 1967), local economic, conditit)ns do 
affect |Outmigration, but only among the -subset of .people most seriously 
affected by those conditions — the unemployed. In addition, we have 
showh that, even without direct policy influence, unemployed persons, 
as well as others looking for ^jobs, * are more likeitY..- to move than^those 
not actively looking • for- work, bringing^ into question the need for \ 
policies to induce the unemployed to move. Furthermore, ve have seen 
that recent migrants whp are searching for work -are considerably more 
likely to move than recent arrivals who have f6und acceptable employment 
or than other persons looking for work, indicating ^ that persons who 
migrate and cannot find acceptable employment" tend to move on;, we will 
see below that many of them return to places where they .have lived 
before. 

RETURNS TO MIGRATION (PRESENT VALUE OF WAGE DIFFERENCES) 

The Conceptual Variable . , 

As-noted yarlier, human capital theory views migration (like many 
other types of ^behavior) as an investment in oneself; whether the in- 
vestment is undertaken is governed by the expected payoff, or return, 
on the investmenc. tor most families the maiil component of the return 
to migration' is likely to be the present value of \the difference between 
potential lifetime earnings after > migrating and what would be earned 



*The weighted averages for Table 3 range between +(). 00064 and 
-0.00046 for Eqs. (2)-(5)- 
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at origin in the Sbsence of migration. The probability that the family . 
will leave origin i should be positively related to the present dis- 
counted, value of the difference between what the husband and wife could 
earn elsewhere and what they could earn at i. 

Constructing the Empirical Variab le 

Measuring the return to migration is not a trivial or straight- ^ ^ 
forward matter. The ideal measures of the potential earnings returns 
to migration would be the differences between the expected present 
values of family earnings at j, for all j ^ i, and the expected present 
value of the family lifetime earnings at i. However, the data necessary 
to construct such measures are not available, and a number of as sump 
tions must be made. The procedures/used here is as follows: It is as- 
sumed that the potential migrant wpuld earn at j the same wage irate as 
earned by current residents of j with similar characteristics.. The 
characteristics cons-fdered here include age, sex,..- race, marital status,^ 
number of years since leaving school, number of years with current 
employer , education, ' occupation,' industry, disability status, veteran- , 
Status, and whether union member/ ' For each census division I have 
estimated wage equations for both husbands and'' Wives — regressions of 
the natural logarithm of the hourly wage rate on the characteristics 

listed above — using a .sample, of persons living- in that division. 

u 



Even if we did observe the entire lifetime stream of earnings, it 
would only be for places in which the person actually lived. To con- 
struct the present valu^ measure discussed here, we need lifetime earn- 
ings streams at origin and at all possible destinations. For nonmigrants 
we* would need to know what they could have earned if they had moved and 
for migrants we would need to know what they would have earned had they 
not moved. \ ,j ' ' 

Years on curient job;, disability, veteran, and union status are 
not reported in the IDP datk for/wives. 



lattiE 
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IDP data are used tp estimate these equations.' Census divisions 
rather than smaller more hqtnogeneous areas were chosen to" be the geo- 



graphic units so that the sampl^e sizes ^^duld be sufficiently large to 
permit estimation of separa'te equations for each area. All five year^ 
of the panel have been pool'ed/tp provide large enough sample sizes for 
each of these wage regressions. Time dummies have been included to 
allow, the intercepts to d±if4r each year. The R^s for many of the wage 
equations exceed 50' percent. Some equations include more than one 
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Estimating wage equations separately for each division allows for divi- 
sional differences in parameters. Thus the labor market "value" of 
various personal characteristics differs geographically. People are 
hypothesized to locate in the area where their characteristics ai:e 
valued most highly. For each husband and wife in the samlple, a wage 
is imputed from these equations for each of the nine divisions (includ- 
ing the one wherej|the family lived in 1971). These provide estimates 
of what a potentiajl migrant could earn in each potential destination 

J- \ ■ . 

observation for a particular person, but no adjustment has been made 
for possible intercorrelations. among an individual' s error terms. 

*1 am implicitly (though unrealistically) assuming each division 
to be a (group of similar) labor market (s). 

"kit ^ , • ' '■ 

Despite some shortcomings measures of the potential returns to 
migration estimated by this " approach should.be better than those in 
other studies. In the studies based on the human capital approach which 
used the 1960 Census to model 1955-60 migration (DaVan?o, 1972; O'Neill, 
1970; Schwartz, 1968; and Bowles 1970) , the return variables (1) are 
based on income rather than wage data; (2) use postmigration . (1959) 
incomes (which may have been affected by migration "during the period 
being .considered) ; (3) use aggregate . data in which husbands and wives 
cannot be matched (in fact, only one of these studies (DaVanzo) even, 
considers the possible effect of one spouse' s wages on the other's 
migration); and (4) assume migrants earned the same at origin and desti- 
nation as others there of the same age race-, sex, and education. In 
the present study, we Wre able to observe each person's actiaal pre- 
migration wages at origin and are able to base our estimates of their ^ 
potential wages at all possible destinations on a more detailed list 
of personal characteristics. 

.Kaluzny (1975) uses'* a weighted average o£ the average income In 
each area to construct his. measure of expected gains; previous migra- 
tion rates are the weights. ' \ , 

Polachek and Horvath (1976) estimate a regressi\)n explaining earn- 
ings changes between year t and year t + n (n « 1 or\4) and include 
a dummy indicating whether the family migrated betweenx^^ears t and 
. t + 1 and interactions of this dummy with four'personal characteristics 
■for husbands (age, premigration earnings , years on currenC\iob , and a 
professional occupation dummy) as explanatory variables in t>li^is earnings 
change equation, '^his equation is then used to impute what siTpilar 
nonmigrants could have earned had they migrated. However, such^an 
approach is likely to suffer from a selectivity bias (see Lewis-, 19^4, 
for a discussion of this problem in migration- studies) for there may\^ 
be uncontrolled differences between the earnings differences available 
to the two groups that made migration attractive to one and not to the 
other. Especially when area of origin is not controlled, for, it is hot 
correct "to assume that nonmigrants would have reaped the same gain had 
•they moved as "similar" persons who did move. 



These imputed wages are then adjusted in three ways: (1) Migrants 
arc assumed to lose some of the premium they receive for 'specific job 
experience (years on current (premigration) job) and union membership. 
(2) The imputed wage at j is multiplied by W^/W^, 'the ratio of the 
actual to the imputed wagfe at i, to adjust for the fact that, due to 
certain unobserved characteristics (e.g., ability)', persons who earn 
higher (lower) than expected wages at i are likely. to earn higher (lower) 
than expected wages at j. (3) All divisional wages are deflated by 
their respective divisional ' cos t-of--liying indices. 

Tlien, for^'each potential destination j, the present value of the 
difference between what the person could earn at j and what he (she) • 
does earn at i has been calculated using a 2.5 percent annual rate of 



■ Wj is estiipated .twice, once setting the union dummy and the years 
on the current jcb variables equal to their 1971 values, and once set- 
ting them equal ti zero. When constructing present values, the disad- 
vantage pf losing the wage premium due to specific work experience and 
union membership is absumed to decrease over time. The imputed opportu- 
nity wage is taken to be a weighted average of the experience/union 
adjusted imputed wage and the one .not so adjusted. The weight given 
to the adjusted wage decreases over time and is assumed to equal zero 
after five years. '(This is done only for j?^i.) 

Many men who belonged to a union before they moved did not after 
they moved . ' ^ . . ' 

These adjustments cannot be made for women because union and years- 
oh- the-current-job variables are not repQrted-.'f or them. 

"kit 

However, this overlooks the fact that some persons may stay at 
(leave) i precisely because their relative position in the wage distri- 
bution^ is higher (lower)- there than elsewhere., However, Wj not^ adjusted 
by W^/W^ did not perform as well as the adjusted ones. 

Present values that used wages adjusted for cost of living per- 
formed better in explaining migration thaili measures not adjusted for 
geographic differences in the cost pf living. 

Adjustments for the expected probability of employment , defined as 
one minus the area unemployment rate, have also been , tried but did not 
improve the performance' of the present value variable. Aside from the 
problems associated with using the area unemployment rate to construct 
a measure of the probability of finding an acceptable job (see footnote 
on p. 36 and footnote 3 on p.. 90), Fields found that his migration 
equations had considerably more explanatory power when measures of em- 
ployment probability were entered linearly than when they were multi- 
plied by annual earnings, 'suggesting .that these probabilit ' es may exert 
an effect independent pf that on expected earnings. 
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growth of real wages, an 8 percent discount rate, weighting each wage 
by the number of hours the person worked the previous year (1970), 
and summing over the number of years until. he (she) is 65 years old. 
The husband's and wife's present values are then added/'' These. measures 
.can be interpreted as the lifetime returns that a knowledgeable prospec- 
Ntive migrant family might anticipate to be available by moving to desti- 
nation j • ' 

For th^ whether to migrate analysis, these eight family present 
values (one for each potential destination) are collapsed into a single 
measure that indicates the size of the lifetime wage gains available to 
the family, if it migrates; in doti;ig^.so ,^a^count is taken of the fact 
that' some of these wage gains are moTre costly to attain than others. To 
approximate present values net of costs for each potential destination, 
each family present value has been divided by .the natural logarithm of 
the distance between i and j , the proxy for many of the costs of moving 
from i to j (see p. 91); the resulting variable can be viewed as a 
benefit/cost ratio. The maximum of these benefit/cost ratios, PV^^"^, 

:^ ^ A A . 

is the measure of the potential returns to migration. 



The implication of using the same rate of growth for each area is 
that the wage paths associated with various possible destinations will 
•no.t cross. This means that we are modeling migration as if it were a ^ 
once and for all decision, for the best choice in period 0 is implicitly 
assumed to be the best choice in all subsequent periods'. Present values 
that use rates of growth which differed among areas (defined as one- 
quarter of the coefficient of the 1972 duiiimy in the wage equations (see 
footnote 2 on p. 36) or derivcid from estimated experience paths) have 
also been .tiied but did not pi^rfprm as well as the present values based 
on the same rate of growth for each area. 

Ideally, we would like to multiply each future year's potential 
wage gain by the number of hours to be worked that year at that location, 
but since we do not have information on the latter, the number of hours 
worked in 1970 is used to measure the average number of hours the hus- 
band and wife are expected to work each year in the future. This is 
assumed to be the same for all j. (Even if we could observe differences 
among areas, hours should be assumed to be the same\ in each area to 
avoid an index numbi.'" problem.) . \ , 

***It would have been more appropriate to subtract costs, but dis- 
tance cannot be readily converted into dollar terms. Present values 
not deflated by distance have also been tried but did not perform as 
well as the deflated measures. 

' ^^^^ " * f am 

To sum 'up the preceding discussion, the formula for the PV 

variable is . .. 
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Hypotheses Tes ted Here 

We expect .iihe coefficient of this measure of expected returns to 
migration, PV to be positive. Furthermore, we hypothesize that 

families whose heads are looking for jobs,'' especially those with un- • 
employed heads, should be more responsive to the opportunities available 
elsewhere than families whose heads 'are not looking for work; interac- 
tions of the present value variable and the JLK dummies provide the test 
of this hypothesis. 



„ H" . (^"i-.Vha ^ s)' ^'(r- w")(i + g)'^ \ ) 

> ~ + > — ^ . \ ■ -^1^ InCD,,)) -: 1600 

' (1 + r)*^ ^ (1 + rr 

t=l • . ■ .t=L 



where = number of hours worked by the husband in 1970 

« number of hours worked by the wife in, 1970 / 
;\ih "*h „h /"h 

W = estimated wage the husband could earn in area j, 
given his personal characteristics (imputed from 
the wage equation for division j), adjusted for union 
membership, /experience on current job (see footnote 1 
^ p. 45), and cost, of living 

= average hourly wage husband earned last year in" di- 
, vision i, adjusted for cost of living 

^ h 

W = estimated wage at i, adjusted for cost of living (im- 



i 



puted from wage equation for division i) 



Wj (W^) = wife's imputed wage at j (i) 

= Wife's actual wage at i 

(All wages are adjusted .or cost of living.) 
g = real rate of growth - 0»025 
r = discount rate = 0.08 

= working life, remaining = 65 - Age^ if Age < .65 
^ ^ =1 if Age^ >_ 65 

T ^ same as T substituting'-wlf e ' s age 
ln(D..) = proxy for costs = natural logarithm" of the distance between 
^ i and j 



Empirical Results i. ■ " 

Returning to Tables 2 and 4, we see that . the migration response 
to a change in the family's potential earnings gain does vary by the 
head's labor force status, as well as by which sample is used (Table 2) 
and by how* the explanatory variable measuring income effects is^ defined 
(Table 4) . 

Families with employed heads not looking for work appear to be in-, 
sensitive to the expected returns in deciding whether to move'; The 
co^fCicient of PV^^"^ • "NOLK-E is always insignificant i However, curi-;; 
nusly, families in the_tDtal sample with heads not in the labor force 
and not claiming to be looking for work (NOLK-Oth) appear to respond 
uo5^itively, and significantly, to the level of PV^^"^ in deciding whether 
to move, • 

l^en the nonwage, nonlocation-specif ic income variable, Nonwg. 
Inc., is used, families with unemployed heads at)pear to respond nega- 
tively to the PV^^"^ variable;' the coefficient is significantly different 
trom zero for the total sample, but is inrrdgnif icant f or the more 
policy-relevant large subsample. However, when total family income is 
used to measure income ef fec?:s\ (Eq, (8) of Table 4), the large subsample 
^coefficient of PV^^"^ • JLK-U becomes positive and significant with a 
t-statistic exceeding 3, and is now larger than the PV coefficients 
for the JLK-E or NOLK group. Our . inability to find a consistently : 
positive relationship for families with unemployed heads may be due to 
the assumption made in constructing the PV^^"^ variable that the family 
.head j^ill_- each „year_w^^ 1 and each pot en- . 

tial destination j as he worked in i in 1970. (Most men unemployed ■ 
at the time of the survey did work nearly full time in 1970) . Un- 
employed persons may be responding to expected hours changes as well 
as to wage differences. 

The size of the coefficient of PV^^"^ • JLK-E, on the other hand, 
appears to be relatively insensitive to how the income variable is 

■ ^Perhaps the NOLK-Oth group contains some students or military 
men who did not report they were looking for work" at the time of the 
survey but completed school or left, the armed forces,, searched fot jobs, 
and moved before the next survey. 
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defined, always being 'positive and significant, with a t-statistic ex- 
ceeding 4 -for the large subsample. The coefficient is even larger and 
is much more significant (t > 8) when the total sample is used. 

To sum up, it appears that families with heads who are employed 
but- looking for a different job are qUite responsive to the size of 
expected. returns to migration in> deciding whether or not to move, while 
families with en\ployed heads not looking for work are unresponsive to 
opportunities elsewhere. The results for families with unemployed heads 
are mixed, being sensitive to sample composition and to the definition 
of another , explanatory variable , and probably biased by measurement error 
in the cons tx act ion. of the PV^^"^ variable. But for families with ci- 
vilian working-age, nonstudent heads,' they indicate either no signif-'^ 
leant relationship between migration and PV^^"^ • JLK-U or a signifi- 
cantly positive one, . ^ 

These results are encouragipg in th*^. support they give to the * 
methodology u.sed to estimate what potential migrants could earn lin ,al-~ 
ternative destinations. In Sec. V, we see that the imputed wages also,., 
explain how a family chooses ^ "among 'alternative destinations.; '.^ 

Policy Implications 

* The findings discussed in this section imply that-, other things., 
the same, any policy that" reduces (increases) the dispersion of the 
distribution 'of "after-tax, cost-of-living-adjusted wages available 'iin 
alternative geographic labor markets should - reduce ' (increase) migration- 
of persons who are unemployed or dissatisfied with their current jobs. 
This would include policies that might affect wage rates per se, e.g;. , 
minimum wage laws, as well as policies that affect the real value of 
the portion of the. wage kept by the employee, for example j, an income-^ 
maintenance program's implicit tax on wages; such a tax wbuld reduce.' 
the size of the net wage gain return to migration available to program 
participants. 

*In a regression not reported here, the husband's and wife^^ com~'\ 
ponents of the present value variable were entered separately . The 
coefficient of the wife^U^ component was positive, but insignificant. 

**Changes in net wage rates also affect the opportunity costs of 
migration^ as discussed later in this section. 
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FAMILY INCO ME " 

" ./ " 

How Fami ly Income Might Affect MlRratlon " 

Even when the/ return to migration is held constant, the level of 
a family's income/ may affect its propensity to migrate (O'Neill, 1970; 

' DaVaiizo, 1972)'. The direction of the relationship between the level 
of family income and the probability the family will migrate* i? ambig- 
uous a priori. On the one hand, the greater the family's income, the 
better able it is to afford the costs of moving (DaVanzo,- 1972) . But 
in addition to this financing effect, income may have a consumption 
effect on migration (O'Neill, 1970; DaVanzo, 1972)^ If migration or 
•the nonpecuniary" returns to it are the types of goods that people- buy 

- more of as their income increases (normal goods), the consumption 
effect will be positive and reinforce the positive financing effect. 
However, if the migration process or the nonpecuniary returns to it 
are inferior goods,- the consumption effect will offset the financing 
effec.t'and the sign. of the income effect will be indeterminate, a 
priori. 

The sign. and size of the income effect have important policy im- 
plications fgr they indicate the potential effect on migration of 
public programs that change a family s income. • 



The few previous studies that have attempted to estimate income 
effects have generally found them to be positive. Using aggregate 
data, O'Neill (1970) found the coefficient of origin income to be posi- 
tive in explaining interdivisional migration when the difference be- 
tween origin and destination income was held constant . DaVanzo (1972), 
using a similar model, found that the size of the partial derivative 
of the migration rate with respect to origin income Is positively re- 
lated to the distance moved and is negative for relatively short moves. 
This evidence is consistent with a. positive financing effect and a nega 
tive consumption effect. (The positive coefficient of the income- 
distance interaction can be interpreted as Indicating that .the financ-. 
ing effect is more important the costlier (longer distance) the move. 
The distant-independent influence' of income on migration was negative, 
indicating the influence of either ^opportunity costs independent of . 
distance or a negative consumption effect.) 

Kaluzny (1975) uses total family income to measute income effects, 
in his analysis of migration with micro (IDP) data. He estimates in- 
"come effects that are positive at younger ages but become very small 
or negative, for middle-aged* persons . 
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Defining the Income Variable 

To esti^nate the income effect one should use. an income measure 
likely to induce /the same behavioral response as an exogenous change 
in income Such as would be bi'ought about by an income supplement or a 
relocation bonus. A variable measuring the family's nonwage, non- 
location-specific income, Nonwg. Inc., is included to measure such a 

. . . ^ . . 

concept. It excludes total family income components such as wage 
income and returns on location-specific assets (e.g., farm, business^ 
and professional income) which are likely to have their^ own independent 
effects on migration. For purposes of comparison, results are presented* 
in Eq. (8) of Table 4 using- an income variable Total Family income , • 
that doeir not exclude these components . 

Empirical Results 

The coefficient of Nonwg., Inc. is always significantly negative 
and fairly large in absolute magnitude* in explaining the migration of 
families with unemployed heads; it is much smaller in absolute magni- 
tude, but . still negative and^ significant , for families vrith heads who 
are employed but looking for a different job. The Nonwg^ Inc. coeffi- 
cient is typically insignificant for families whose heads are not look- 
ing for work. 

The. negative income coefficient for the JLK--U and JLK-E groups 
appears to indicate that the migration, process , 'or the returns to it, 
are on balance an inferior good. For the unemployed group, it appears 
that those whose unemployment has. caused them the greatest . financial 
hardship and necessitated depleting thei^r savings and selling their 
assets (or those who did not have assets tO" begin with) are the' most ' 

This..relationship' is.>i^t due to a positive .correlation between 
nonwage income and age; even though nonwage income and age are posi- 
tively correlated; at each age the average nonwage income of rionmovers 
exceeds that of movers; the former is usually two to ten times larger r 
than, the latter. 

Note, however*, that the income effect is positive and significant 
in explaining which unemployed, pZ'an to move. - ^ 

It is interesting to note that the .income effect is signifi- 
cantly positive for nonlooking employed persons in the equation ex--; — 
plaining changes of residence. ^ 
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likely to move.* And since many of the unemployed were laid, off, these 
results are consistent with the coniecture'^that those, with the largest 
nonwage incomes can best afford to wait for their old jobs to become 
available again. 

In Table 4, Eq. (8), I try the Total Family Income variable, which 
includes wage income and returns on location-specific capital (farm, 
business, and professional income and the imputed return to equity in • 
the family *s" house) , to determine the sensitivity of estimated income 
effects to the definition of the income variable. We can see in Table 
4 that income effects estimated using this income variable are smaller-^ 
in absolute magnitude, less significant Statistically , and sometimes 
have a different si^n t-^nn the corresponding coefficients of Nonwg. Inc. 
tThe most dramatic difference, is for the JLK^E group whose income effect 
is negative and significant when the nonwage, , noulocation-specific 



'^Lansing an^ Mueller (1967)' also found that the incentive to move 
becomes stronger when unemployment, becomes a hardship; families with \^ 
unemployed heads who '^experienced large income-losses because of --the^.----v- v-' ^y^^- 
unemployment or who were forced to take emergency measures to make ends \ 
meet, e.g., drawing on savings, were mote likeLy to plan to move than 
families less seriously affected by the unemployment. 

Money received as unemployment compensation is included in both of 
the. income variables. Although state unemployment compensation is 
transferable when one moves (the state that collected the insurance 
premiums , will pay the benef i^i^s eVen if the recipient no- longer resides 
in that stateX^ some people are apparently -not aware of this fact , . 
(Lansing and Mueller, p. 172). If individuals think they will lose 
their benefits when they move , those deceiving unemployment compensa- 
tion, especially those living in high-benefit states, may be reluctant 
to move. This is another possible explanation for the negative income 
coefficients estimated for the unemployed,^ / ' 

^ '^^If wage income and returhs on location-specific assets were ^ 
also included per se as -explanatory variables, the income effect ^ should 
be the same regardless of which. income variable is used (it is the co- 
efficients of the wage and location-specific assets variables', which 
are included in one income measure but not in the other,^ that should 
change) . . '\ ' 

' . Many of, the components of wage and location-specific income - 
(Wg^, Wg^, Hrs/yr^, Own house) are controlled for here, but the actual 
amounts of income are not entered as explanatory 'variables . (Variables 
Trieas-i.^ring farm, business, and prof essional income have been tried as 
explanatory variables, but their coefficients were never significant.) 



variable is used, but is positive and significant with the total family 
income measure. 



Policy Implications 

It appears that the income effect is not robust across alterna- 
\ * tive methods of estimating it. This is disturbing because of the 
\ important policy implications of this variable. More work is needed. 
\^ before we can determine whether migration is a normal or inferior good 
\ and can confidently predict from nonexperimental data the effect on mi- 
* ' gration of an income supplement, or relocation bonus. Nevertheless, the 



~ results presented'^h'ere^^re consistent in indicating income effects to 
be generally ' insignificant for persons not looking for work but signifi- 
cantly negative for the unemployed, implying that staying, rather than 
moving,, is the norma! good for this latter group. Thus, unless receipt 
of an income bonus is conditional upon its being used to help defray 
the costs of moving,^ income supplements given to^the unemployed may be 
used to subsidize their staying in their current location rather than ' 
to finance job search in other labor niarkets. 



This, sign change is puzzling because it was expected that the in- 
clusion in the 'income variable of wage and location-specific income, 
each of which should have a negative effect on migration / would bias 
the Total Family Income coefficient in a negative direction. 

. It is interesting to note that the problems in estimating income 
effects on migration are similar. to those encountered in estimating 
income effects on labor supply (see Greenberg, 1972; DaVanzo. De Tray, 
and Greenberg, 1973; and Smith, 1975) . y^'TIn 'l5oth cases one wants to^ es- 
timate-separately the effects of the wkge and nonwage components of 
income,, for only the latter can give -estinjates^.of pure income effects. 
When estimating inc^yne^etf ects on labor- supply , care must bet. taken to 
exclude types of nonwage income that are work-related (e". g*,' transfer 
payments such as unemployment compensation or welfare, whose receipt 
is conditional on not engaging ~in work)y. AnalogouslyVT in estimat^ing 
Incpme effects on migration one wants to exclude frojn the income 
measuffe components that are returns on location-specific capital. 
Furthermore, the level of assets, or the flow from those assets, is 
likely to be endogenous to .most family jdecisionmaking.. Because assets 
are generated from past labor supply and, to. some extent , past migra- 
tion, life-cycle patterns of assets, labor supply, and migration are 
likely to be simultaneously determined by similar economic factors, 
including position in the life cycle. 



HUSBAND WAGE RATE ^ 

As discussed in Sec. II, the higher the origin wage rate, the, 
greater the opportunity cost of leaving a'^job at origin to migrate and 
look for a new job. Thus we expect husbands with jobs at origl^n to be 
less 'likely to- taigrate the higher their • wage rate , other things the . ' 
same. For a given wage rate, the strength of this effect will be posi- 
tively related to the amount of time the migrant must spend moving and 
searching: for an acceptable job and negatively related to the proportioi 
of that time he -would have spent working had he not moved. Hence, for 
a given Amount of search time, the negative effect of a'particular wage 
rate should be wea.ker for a person who was unemployed before moving ^ 
than for one who was working full time. ■ y 

In the empirical analyses in- this reports-potential opportunity 
costs are measured by the husband's and wife's wage rates. The wage 
coefficients, which are allowed to differ for the NOLK, JLK-U., ^and 
JLK-E groups for males, are expected to be negative when family fhcome 
and the husband's and wife's potential returns to migration, all of ^ 
which contain wages as a component, are- held constaat. / 

V When Fam. Inc. is the income variable (Eq.: (8) of Table ,'4) , the 
coefficients of the wage variables show the effect on migration of a ^ 
oompens'ated change in wage rates; to calculate uncompensated wage ef- 
fects , one must add the corresponding income ef Ifect , weighted by the 
number of hours worked by the spouse under consideration, as w"ell as, 
the wage effects that work through the -present value and the wife's 
earnings share variables. In Tables 2 and 3 and most of Table 4i 
Nonwg. Inc. is the income variable. In this case the wage coefficient 
measures the wage ' effect/ not ^compensated for the incdme. effect (though 



Imputed wage rates Sre used for persons whose. -wage6 are -not re- 
ported fn the survey. / ^- 

Wage rate • Hours-of-work interactions have also been tried to 
allow the opportunity c6st effect to vary with the number of hours 
worVed, ^but the coefficients of these, interactions were/ insignificant 
when the wage rate alone was also, entered. Because th^ hours variable 
refers to the numfcer of hours worked the year preceding the survey, it 
is not necessarily a good measure of the /conceptually kppropriate 
variable~-the number of hours -b^ing worked, before movi'ng—.edpecially 
for persons unemployed at the tii^, of the survey. / ^ 



it is still compensated for the wife*s share and present value effects); 

to calculate a fully compensated wage effect, one must subtract the 

I 

income effect wei :hted by ih^ number of hours worked by the appropriate 
spouse. , 

Empirical Riesults .' o ^ 

In' Tables 2 and A, the hujsband * s wage' coefficients are insigni- 
ficant in explaining interdiviE^onal migration for families whose heads 
are not looking for work or who are not in the labor force. The com- 
pensat'ed husband's wage effect is negative", as^hypothesized, and ^igni- 

"ficaut if the husband is employed huz looking for a different job,4xut^ 
is positive and significant if he is unemployed. VJe expected that the 
opportunity cost effect might be weaker for families with unemployed 
heads, but did not 'expect it to be positive. 

The estimated wage coefficients for the JLK-U and JLK-E groups are 
larger in algebraic value when Nonwg. Inc. is used than when Fam. Inc. 
measytres the income, effect ; and sincl one sub^tracts a negative income 
effect, the compensated wage effects calculated from the equation using 
Nonwg. Inc.' are even larger in algebraic' value compared with those from 
the equation that includes Fam. Inc. .In^fact, the JLK-E wage effect 

.frpA the interdfvisiqnal equation using Nonwg. Inc. is positive if the 
hours wbrHed;_*^by the hu6b'and exceed 650. * ' 



I* I suspect that this ^resulti stepis from the measurement error we 
noted previously regarding the CjonsC^ctibn of the PV^^^ ' JLK-U vari- 
able. In constructing the present value variable,, it |was implicitly 
assumed that. in each period the potential migrant would work the same 
number of" liours at ' destination after Tie moved as he'would at origin if 
he did not move, both being set equal to the number of hours he worked 
the year before the survey. But unemployed persons are likely Jto be 
responding. to expected increases in hours as well as to wage changes 
when deciding whether to migrate. For a. given expected hours increase, 
the higher the destination wage Wjj'-the greater the .earnings gain as- ' 
sociated with that hours increase.". If Wj^ and Wj are posit ively\or- 
'related,>as seems very likely, this could explain the positive coeffi- 
cient of Wg^ - JLK-U; unlike' empi(.oyed husbands looking for a job, who 
are less likely to migrate the higher their' wage, presumably because 
the opportunity costs of moving ( foregone "^otigin wages) are higher, 
unemployed husbands are more, likely to migrate the higher the wage they; 
could earn if they worked; presumably because their opportunity costs 
of- n(9t moving (foregone destination wages) are higher- 
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These same relationships hold for the probit equation; the cotn- 
pensated wage effect is always positive for the JLK-U group and larger 
than that for the JLK-E group; it is negative, for the JLK-E group when 
the number of hours worked is low but beconjes positive as hours of work 
increase. ^ 

Looking at Table 3 we see that compensated and uncompensated wage 
effects for both the JLK-U and JLK-E groups become le^-'^.er in algebraic 
value as the average distance of the type of migration under considera- 
tion becomes smaller (the latter is positive and significant for inter- 
county moves).* This is consistent with the expectation that the 
opportunity cbst of moving should be inversely related to the average 
distance ruoved. 

Policy' Implications • - 

Most policies that would affect net wages, e.g., new taxes, wage 
subsidies or minimum wage laws, are likely to bring about an uncompensated 
cbai-^. ia wage rates. Thus, to estimate their effect on migration, 

.ui:c also consider wage^effects on migration that work through the 
present value and wife's share variables (and through the income vari- 
able when Fam. Inc. is used), as well, as the estimated coefficient of 
the wage rate variable. Such an exercise does nc\t yield a simple, 
unambiguous answer. Not only does the size of the direct wage effect 
vary by employment status and type of migration, but the magnitudes of 
the various indirect effects depend on a number of other factors as 
well: the size of the husband's and wife's wage rates and hours of 
work, the number of additional years he will work, and whether the 



^Recall that the present value variable is not included in the 
equations explaining shorter distance moves so we are unable to hold 
its effect constant. Note that a comparison of Eqs. (1) and (la) in 
Table 3 shows that the interdivisional Wg^ • JLK-E coefficient becomes 
larger wlien the present value variable is not included. 

**The husband's wage ei^fect on migration that works through the 
wife's earnings share variable is negative when t^he wife's earnings are 
smaller than the husband's share (< 0.45 in the divisional equation) 
and is positive when the wife's share is larger. It is zero when either 
the husband or wife does not work. 
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wage change under consideration is local or national. It does appear! 
that a policy that increases (decreases) wages only in the local labor 
market will tend to reduce (increase) the probability that a person 
who is employed but searching for work will migrate interdivisionally , 
whereat policies that ^change wages everywhere will have an effect simi- 
lar in direction but much smaller in magnitude. Programs that increase 
wages elsewhere^ more than in the current location are likely to in- 
crease the probability that persons engaged in on-the-job search will 
move. Families whose heads are not looking for work will be relatively 

I -kif 

unaffected by changes ini wages. ; 



WIFE'S WAGE RATE ; ' j 

As noted in the prejvious subsection, the^wife's wage rate is in-, 
eluded to test for the hypothesized negative influence, on opportunity 
costs of wages foregone whil.e moving and looking for work. The / 



wife's wage coefficient 
cent or better (except f 



is always negative^ atid significant at 10 per- 

■■ ■ I / ■ / ' 

or the plan to move/ equation and the divisional 



equation estimated for the small subsample), even the probit coefficient 



If . the net wage a 



present value variable v 
only occurred in the lab 



particular person /could earn is assumed 



change everywhere, for example, because oi a change in national economic 
conditions or a new tax rate applicable in all areas (through, say, a 
federal income maintenance program) , the change, in the size of the 



ill be much smaller than if the same wage change 
or market of current residence; in either case. 



the present value effect must be weighted by the discounted sum/ of 
hours to be worked in ea!ch year until retnjrement divided by the loga- 
rithm of distance. 

It seems inappropriate to, draw policy implications for families 
with unemployed heads bepause of the afpretneutioned problems due' to the 
apparent measurement error in the- PV^^"^ • JLK-U variable, (The calcu- 



lated, uncompensated wagej effects are positive for th^.s g oup.) 

For migrations shorter than interdivisi6nal , we are ynab^e to con- 
sider thje differential effects of local and national wage changes be- 
cause present value v^ariable has not been\defined for these types 
of geographic mobility. jThe total wage. effect\^ 3P(Mlg) /DWg^', is always 

positivb in these regressions, being largest for the JLK-U group and 
smallest for the NOLK-E gloup. \ ' 

Again a Wagfe rate • Hours-of-work interaction was tried but 
was insignificant, ' ^ 
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is significant at 10 percent. However, when the wife's wage-^ effect 
estimated m an equation using Nonwg. Inc. is compensated for the in- 
come effectXthe compensated wage effect is positive if either, the size 
of the apprdf)dL^ate income effect or the number of hours the wife works 
is not very smallNin absolute magnitude. Note, however, that the 
direct estimate of the compensated wife's wage effect in Eq. (8) of 
Table 4 is negative and significant at 5 percent. Thus there does 
appear-to be a negative opportunity cost effect for wives. 

As with the husband's wage, to calculate the effect on migration 
of an uncompensated change in the wife's wage one must also consider 
the effects that work through the present value and earnings share 
variables. Again, the size of these effects depends on the numbers of 
hours the husband and wife work, their wage rates, and her age, as well, 
as whether the vage change is local or national. The wife's wage ef-r 
feet that works through the earnings share variable is positive if the 
wife's earnings are smaller than the husband's and will usually out- 
weigh the direct wage effect in absolute magnitude. Thus, an increase 
in the wife's wage that did 'not change (much) the present value variable 
appears to increase migration if the wife earns less than the husband, 
but to reduce the migration propensities of families in which the wife 
earns the majority of the couple's wa^.e income. A wage increase that 
is local only will reduce the present value of the earnings returns to 
migration. For the JLK-E group, the only one in the large subs.ample , 
whose PV^^"^ coefficient is positive, an increase in local wages will 
always reduce' the migration of families in which tVie wife earns the 
majority of . family earnings. In families in which the wife earns less 
^than the husband, the negative present value effect of a local wage 
increase will usually outweigh the positive wage effects if the wife 
is now and plans , to continue working full-time. For wives who work 
'half-time or less, the overall effect on migration of a local wage 
increase will be negative only if the wife is' quite young "(and hence 
has* a large number of years over which the reduced earnings differen- 
tial would be received). For both husbands and wives, a labor market 
change that causes an increase in the wage available elsewher.e but does 
not change the wage available in the labor market of their current 

\ o . 
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residence will unambiguously increase migration, ceteris paribus, when^ 

f am ^ 
ever the coefficient of PV is positive.. 

WIFE'S HOURS OF WORK Mm SHAKE O F EARNINGS ' 

Over the years, and especially recently, it has become increasingly 
common for women, both married and unmarried, to work. The labor force 
participation rate of married women has increased from 22 percent in 
1948 to 43 percent in 1974 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975). Such 
changes are likely to have important effects on family decisionmaking 
in general and on family migration in particular. Of particular in-- 
terest to policymakers sl\ould be the potential influences on migration 
of policies such as the Equal Rights Amendment that might further in- 
crease women's attachment to :he labor force. { 

.-. Several recent studies have shown that families in wiiich the wife 
works are less likely to migrate than families with nonworking wives 
(Long, 1974; Sandell, 1975; Mincer , 1976) . Long and Mincer show in 
simple tabular analyses that families with husbands 30 years of age or 
older whose wives were employed in 1965 were less likely to be 1965--70 
interstate migrants than those with nonworking wives, although at ages 
25-29 men with wives working in 1965 were slightly more likely to move 
between states in the subsequent five years than men whose wives were 
not working in 1965 (13.9 percent versus 13 . 1 . percent) . Sandell, in a 
regression analysis of the "P^rnes" data, on middle-aged women, finds 
that families in which the wife worked in 1967 were significantly less 
likely to move to a diff erent , county or SMSA by 1972 than families in 
which the wife did not work in 1967. An alternative indicator of the 
wife's labor force commitment, the number of years she had her job, 
also had a negative influence on family migration. 

Sandell hypothesizes that the lower migration propensity of fami-- 
lies with working wives is due to their husbands' being less likely to 
search ^distant labor markets and to the opportunity costs of the wives* 
foregone wages; furthermore, he seems to assume that migration will 



Similarly, a nonuniform wage change that increases wages elsewhere 
much more than wages in the current location may increase the proba-- 
bility of migration. 
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always have a negative effect on wives' earnings. Mincer formulates 
a model about the migration propensity of a group of families, for whom 
both the husbands' and wives' mean net gains are' assumed to be negative. 
He shows that when the husband's mean gain is held constant, increasing 
the wife's share of the family gain will reduce the proportion of fami-' 
lies who move if the husbands' and wives' gains are not perfectly cor- 
related across families.** However, both, the Sandell and' Mincer argu^ 
ments assume that 'the wife will always make -a negative contribution to 
family returns tO migration, oh averago. But if the wage the wife 
could earn in the destination where her f amily' s' net te turn ismaxi-. 
mized, Wj^, exceeds the wage she. earns now, W^, an, increase in the 
number of lifetime, hours she plans to work will increase heir returns 
to migration. If W^/ > W^" and if her returns rise faster with an 
increase in her hours than heF cl)¥ts (i .^r, cos ts rise less than pro- 
portionately with hours), as seems likely, an increase in the wife-'s 

attachment ,. to the labor force will increase the probability' that the 



family will move. 



None of the referenced studies is able to disentangle t-.b-- total 
effects of wife's work into its components— its effect on opportunity 
costs, family income, and the expected present value of family earnings 
gains—since none' of these studies controls for these variables. In 
addition, the influence on family migration of the wife's working may. 



*Sandell finds that wives who migrated between 1967 and 1971 ex- 
perienced a smaller absolute earnings increase in that period than 
otherwise similar nonmigrant wives. However, the difference appears 
to be due to the fact that migrants experience a smaller increase 
(larger decrease) than the nonmigrants in nUinber of weeks they worked 
in 1971 compared' to 1966, rather than 'migration causing a decrease in 
the wage rate the wife earns. The' labor supply reduction by migrant 
wives may represent a voluntary response to their husband's migration- 
induced increase in earnings rather than an adverse effect of migration. 

**This is because the increase in the wife's share increases the 
absolute size of the negativeX family net gain by more than it increases 
the standard deviation of theMistribution of , this family gain. 

***0f course, if the partial derivative of costs with respect to 
hours exceeds one or if W < W^," an increase in the wife's lifetime 
work hours would further Seer :ase her negative net returns and would 
reduce the probability that the family will move. 
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vary not "only with the degree of her attachment to ; the labor force 
(most of*^ the referenced studies considered only whether she worked), 
but also with the contribution that work makes to family earnings.' In 
the empirical work here, the number of hours .the wife worked in L970 
Is used to measure the. former, and the share of family wage income 
earned by. the wife (wife's earnings share) is included to allow for the 
latter. The square of the wife's share term is also included to allow 
_iXs effect to be, nonlinear; it is., expected that for given family income - 
and expected family returns to migration, both of which are controlled 
for here, married couples in which the wife earns all of the income 
may behave much like couples where the .husband earns all of the income. 

We ..noted in Sec. II that unless the wage opportunities for hus- 
bands and wives are perfectly correlated in all potential destinations 
.(and this is certainly not the case for the imputed wage opportunities 
. estimated for this, study), it will be more difficult- for the' family to, 

inaximize the opportunities of both spouses than for one spouse o^^^^^ ^ 

"in families where both" s^^^^^^ earnings, the family 

Will maximiie the pum of the husband's and wife's potential wage gains 
rather than the- individual components. This should already be taken 
into account in our definition of the family present value variable. 
. However, the construction of that and othe^r variables may not ade- 
• quately allow for other possible differences between families in which 
only one spouse works and families in which both spouses work. On the 
one hand, the costs of job^search and possible losses of job-specific 
capital are likely to be hi^'.her when both spouses work, but on the 
other hand, there may be the potential for risk pooling; the chance 
that (at least) one spouse will find a job will be higher when both 
are searching for work than when only one plans to work. 



^*Measures .,of longer term attachment, such as a number of^.years in 
the labor force, are not available In the 1971 IDP data. 

**For instance, if the family wishes to minimize the amount of time 
one of its members is without work- after moving, or, alternatively, 
maximize the probability of receiving some income by a certain date 
(say, when its unemployment compensation or savings runs out), it may 
be able to do this more effectively by having two (or more) members , 
rather than one, looking for work. The income earned by one (say, 
the wife), can then be used to subsidize the job search of the other. 
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.. Holding all other variables * con'istant: (including those that contain 
Hrs/yr^ as a component), we see that regardless of the type of migration 
being considered, the specification of the equation, or the estimation 
technique, the cgefficieiit of Hrs/yr is nearly always negative and sig- 
nificant at 5 percent or**'better, the main exceptions being the insignif- 
icant coefficients for the subsample of families with military, retired, 
or student heads and for the- plans to move equation, A dummy variable 
indicating whether Hrs/yr^ is greater than zero was also tried to test 

for the threshold effect found in the Long, Sandell, and Mincer studies, 

. / w 

but it was insignificant when the continuous Hrs/yr variable was also 

included. Thus it is the extent of the wiffe^s work, not just, whether 

she- works, that is important. . ^ 

J ' ■ / w 

As with the wage rate ^variables , the coefficient of Hrs/yr vari- 
able indicates the size of the totally compensated hours effect when 
Fam. Inc. is the- income measure. . The uncompensated effect Is dis-;-^ 
cussed beiow. ' 1 ', ' 

Holding constant the wife's wage and hours, the husband's wage, 
the expected family earnings increase, and family income, we find that ' 
the families in which the wife contributes to family earnings are more 
likely to move than otherwise similar families without working wives, 
giving some support to the risk-pooling hypothesis. The wife's share 
and share squared coefficients are positive and negative, respectively, 
and are statistically significant for all types of migration (except 
very short moves), all specifications, and for both the OLS and probit 
equations. In ^the large subsample the effect on migration of the wife 
contributing to family income is always positive except for families 
in which her share is very large (> 75 percent for interstate migra- 
tion, > 90 percent for interdivisional , > 95 percent for intercounty) . 
The function peaks^ around ^0-^5 percent. 

The many avenues through which the extent of the wife's T.ork ef- 
fort can affect migration and the discussion of a number of ceteris 

Note the moving plans variable is based only on the head's re- 
sponse to a survey question, whe? s the other dependent variables refer 
to actual fojni'lij migration. 

As before, an adjustment for the income effect, "this time weighted 
by the wife's wage, must be made when Nonwg. Inc. is used. 
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paribus effects (which call for compensating changes in other vari- 
ables) make it difficult to see the overall influence on migration of 
the wife's working. To calculate the uncompensated effect , c)P(Mig) / 
3(Hrs/yr^), one must consider the hours effects that work through the 
other variables that contain Hrs/yr as a component — PV , Fam. Inc., 
and the wife's ear-nings share variables. When reasonable assumptions 
are made about the values of the wife's age and wage rates at origin 
and other locations and about the husband's hours and wage, the uncom- 
pensated wife's hours effect may be positive in certain cases , such 
as when her share of earnings is not substantial (less than 25 percent) 
or when her opportunities available elsewhere are better than those at 
origin (W^ > W^) and she is fairly "young and hence has a number of yea]^ 
over which to receive this wage increase. The si,ze of 9? (Mig) /9 (Hrs /yr 
becomes smaller algebraically the larger the value of Hrs/yr , other 
things the same. Ignoring the present value component (i.e., assuming 

Wj <^W^), 9P(Mig)/ 3 (Hrs/yr^) will alwrysTe^^^^^^ f amlU.es_in 

which the wife earns close to half or more of the family wage income." 

Thus we see that the effect on family migration of the wife' work- 
ing is not as simple as indicated in recent studies, which generally 
estimate it to be negative. The size of the effect varies with the 
wife's age, wage, hours of work, and her contribution to family earnings, 
and may in certain cases be positive. 

- There are implications in these ' findings for the effects on migra- 
tion of policies that may increase married women's attachment to the 
labor force (e.g., the Equal Rights Amendment). They should have mixed 
effects, increasing the migration propensities , of some families 

^ ^ w 

In fact, the Hrs/yr coefficient -is positive, though insignifi- 
cant when the wife's share variables are excluded; when a quadratic 
hours term was also tried, the hours effect was positive as long as 
Hrs/yr^ < 1875. The coefficient of Wg^ is also insignificant wl^en the 
share variables are excluded. The share coefficients are smaller in 
absolute magnitude when the Hrs/yr^ and Wg^ variables are not included 
in the equation but still have the same signs and are significant. The 
share function peaks earlier (around 30 percent when Wg^ and Hrs/yr^ 
are excluded. Thus the same general implications arise regardless of 
the specification used. ■ 

Note this is consistent vrith Long's finding that young families 
(the husband is "25-29) are more likely to migrate if the wife works. 
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(Especially those with young vives currently located in labor markets " 
that offer relatively low pay to women [W^ > W^]), while decreasing 
those of others (particularly those whose wives make a substantial con- 
tribution to family incomie in the current location and do not have good 
opportunities elsewhere). 

LOCATION-SPECIFIC CAPITAL ■ " . 

The term "location-specific capital" refers to assets that are more 
valuable in their current location than they would be in other areas; 
such assets are costly to dispose of, replace, or transfer. to another 
locality. Major items include personal ties and relationships, in- 
formation about the labor and products markets , a family's home, and ^ 
location-specific capital the husband and wife have accumulated on 
their jobs, such as a clientele, seniority, and specific on-the-job 
training. The potential transactions costs of replacing such assets 
or losses in their value represent a cost of moving. , Thus it is hy- 
yotheH'ze3^^^^ amount of location-specific capital 

the family possesses in its area of cuFfe7it- residence..,_t:he^^^^ 
it is to' leave that area, other things the- same. , 

Previous studies (e. g. , Lansing and Mueller , 1967) have shown that 
certain types of location-specific assets do indeed discourage migra- 
tion; families, who own their homes or have friends or relatives nearby 
exhibit lower rates of geographic mobility. , Nonsalaried workers in 
professions that require heavy investments in capital equipment or the 
building- of clienteles, or persons in professions with nonreciprocal 
licensing requirements that restrict interstate mobility, have also 
been shown to have low migration rates (Ladinsky, 1967). 

In the empirical analysis here,, the family's amount of location- 
specific capital is measured by: 

o whether tHe family owns its home, 

o whether the family has relatives nearby, and 

o the occupation and industry of the husband and wife. 

Other" measures of. location-specific capital have also been tried 
in the empirical analysis but are not included in the regressions 
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""•-Turning to the empiric?J. results, we see that home ownership and 
proximity of relatives inhibit migration^ as hypothesized. Although 
the coefficient of Own house becomes larger and more significant as the^ 
average distance of the type of migration under consideration becomes 
smaller (home ownership is the most significant variable in explaining 
intercounty and residential mobility) , the elasticity remains about the 
same regardless of the . type of migration. Of course, it is possible 
that home ownership may be simultaneously determined with. decisions 
regarding geographic mobility — families that plan to move may choose 
not to buy homes (or families without homes may' move to buy homes). 

■ The Relatives nearby coefficient fluctuates in" sign and' signifi- 
cance for the various types of migration considered here. . It is sig- 
nificantly negative in the equations explaining residential, migration 
and plans to move. ' 

Originally, dummy variables for each of the standard census one- 
digit occupation and two-digit industry groups , for both the> husband 
and wife, were included in the equations. Groups whose, coefficients 
were not significantly different from zero have been dropped; group^s ^.--^ 
whose coefficients were not significantly different from one another.^ 
l^ave been combined. The remaining groups are husband's occupation '= 
prof es'^sipnal, husband's industry = medical/dental or educational, 
wife's occupation - managerial or clerical, and wife's industry - per- 
sonal services. The problem with such a categorization is that the 

presented here because their coefficients were not statistically signif 
icant- (although they generally had the expected signs).' These include : 

o whether the head receives. business , professional, or farm in-, 

come,, and if so, how much, 
o whether the family head is self-employed, - 
o number of years the family head has been at his current jpb, 
p whether the household head ^belongs to a labor union, 
o • whether ' the family has school-age children, and if so, how 

many, . , • , 

*' • o number of years the -family has lived in its present- house or 

apartment (this variable is included in Eqs. (6) and (7) pf 

Table 3„ 

o number of neighbors known, and 

o .other indicators of social ties to the area, e.g., attendance 
at PTA meetings, church, or social organizations. ' 

Two- or three-dig;Lt occupations are- not reported in the 1968-72. 
IpP data. • . 
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(one-digit .occupation that contains people most likely- to build up-'" 
location-specific capital in their job — professionals — also contains 



people likely-,.to have the largest geographic labor market and the most 
efficient job search mechanisms (e . g. , _prof essional meetings), and vice/ 
versa. Thus, the coefficient of the occupation dummies can only tell 
us. the net result of these two opposing influences. ' 

We find that families with male heads' who are professionals or 
pith female heads who have managerial (or clerical) occupations are 
Inbre' likely to make lonl^g-distance moves than those with other occupa- • 
tions, The size-of-marjket effect appears to be stronger than that. of 
location^specif ic capital, ''on average. \ 

Families in which Ihe husband is in the educational or medical- 
,<dental-f ields or the wife^s industry is perspnal services are less 
likely to move long distances than otherwise similar fairiilies in other 
industries.. These are all fields in which one may build up location- 
specific capital through a clientele (and perhaps a license). • . 

'PREVIOUS MIGRiVnON experie:>ice ' , - 



Previous Migrati on Might Affect Subsequent Migration - 
Other research (e. g. , Morrison, 1971; Van Arsdol. et al., 1967; 
Lansing, and Muelier, 1967) has shown that previous (especially recent) 
migration is a strong correlate of subsequent migration . The positive 
effects of past migration on current. .migration may /be partly due to the 
fact that (1) recent arrivals have had less time than long-time resi- 
dents to build up location-specific capital in an^area or that (-2) they 
have lasting personal characteristics, e.g. 1 age, education, or occupa-. 
tion,Jthat cause. them to be more mobile in general. Nevertheless, the 
effects of previous mabijlity are. exo^v.cted to persist, but to be smaller, 
even when these other factors are controlled for. ' If^XsTiypothesized 
that certain unobserved factors (for example, wanderlust or a greater 

separately entered dummy indicating that the family head was 
self-employed was insignificant. Perhaps careful use of self-employ- 
ment, occupation, and industry intekactions would help disentangle the 
'si;ie of market and location-spec.f ic capital effects, but the result- 
ing cell sizes are likely to be small. - • 
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responsiveness to opportunities elsewhere) cause some people to be more 
mobile thcin others, and~also that there is some learning by doing as- 

1 

sociated with moving — families who have moved ^^efore find it easier 
and less costly to move a^l-n— thain—thtD^e-who-have never moved . Further- 
more, dissatisfaction with one move may' cause a family to move again, 
\ perhaps returning to the original location. 

-V" The above discussion suggests not only that previous migrants are 
Vore likely to move again than those withput -recent migration .experience , 
^ut also that there should be systematic patterns according to the 
number and recency of those moves. 

\ ^Moxr-iMrr^tigTl) ^and others have shown that.'the longer the family 
ha^^'lived in its current locality, the less likely it is to move again. 
It is plausible to suppose that duration of, stay in an area is cor- 
relaVed with the amount ^ of location-specific capit-al-a^-family'h'a'r'btiirt"" 
up. Axhe longer a family remains in an area, the more costly i't is to 

■ leave\.in terms of potential losses of location-specific capital, in- 
eluding friendships and information about thati.area. 

Hdlding constant the recency of the. last ^move, the probability 

■ that- "-a family will move again is likely, to be- rel-arted to- the number of 
nfoyes itVhas made 'in the past, reflecting a ''learning by doing'', effect, 
-However, \if multiple movers have lived in the area of current residence 
before they first moved (i.e., the multiple mOves included a move away 
from and ^ move back to the place now lived in), these former return 
migrants should be l^ss likely to move agaip ; than .families with the / 
same number^ of moves who had not lived in the current area before -their 
most recent move there. For a given date of (most recent) arrival in 

- an area, previous multiple movers who also lived in; that area before' 
are likely t^ have more location-specific capital in that area than 
nonreturn multiple movers to that area. Al'so, the fact th^y returned 
may indicate that they did not feel their initial migration lived up 
to expectations; this may lead them to conclude that migratipn is not 
a worthwhile investment for . them. 

Whether migrants move again is likely to be in large part deter-. 



mined by the extent to which the first move lived up to . expectations , 
Persons who moved to steady work at high wages ;are more likely to be 



satisfied' with their -original* move than- migrants who^are still looking^ 
for work'. The latper group may become discouraged and move on. 

This discussion -suggests a number of hypotheses' that can be tested 
with IDP data to illuminate the phenomenon of / repeat movement. In the 
empirical analysis, we test the following seven hypotheses about the 
effects of previous migration on the probability of subsequent migra- 
tion:"' ' , " 

1. Families who moved before are more likely to, move again, than 
those who have never moved* ' : ' 

2. The more recent "the last move^ the greater the -probability . / 

^ that the family will move in the current peniod. Alternatively} 
statedj the longer the family has lived in the area of ita 
current- vesidencej-the less likely it is to 'move, ^ 

3. Families now living in area i whose head grew '.up in i are less 
likely td leav^ i than those whose head grew up elsewhere. 

.4, Holding constant the recency of the last move^ the probability 
* that the family will move again should be .positively related " 
to the number of moves made in the past. .. 

5. Multiple movers now_ living in i 'who lived in i before the py^e- 
vious moves are less- likely to move again than multipt'e movers ^ 
who were nonreturn migrants to i. ' • : j . 

6. Of . families with previous migration experience j those \ whose 
. head is lookyng for a (different)- job', should be mdre likely 

' ^ to move in the current period than those whose head\ is nvt 
looking for work. They should also be more likely to migrate 
than others looking for work but without recent migration 
experience. ■ ■. ■ \ \ , •' ^ 

, 7 . The above hypothesized effect^s of. past m^grat^on on current * 
..migration should be smaller^ .but are. expected, to persist^ 
when .other variables measuring other migration determinants j. 
such as location-specific capital^ age^ education^ occupation^ 
and so on^ are h^ld constant. ' , \ ..• 



"The Subsequient Mobility of Previous Movers (Test of Hypothesis > 1) . 

Data in the table below show that previous migrants are indeed 
more likely to move again. The total sample of 1952 families contains 
.\ 142 families who made at least one interdivisional move between 1968 
and 1971. Of these families with recent migration experience, 25 
(17.6 percent) moved between 1971 and 1972; less than 1 percent of the 
l^amilies without recent interdivisional migration experience changed 
/ the divis;Lon of 'their residence between 1971 and 1972. Over half of 

^the 1971-72 interd ivisional migrants in our sample also, moved inter- 
divisionally between 1968 and 1971. Comparable figures for interstate, 
intercounty, and residential moves are also, given in the table. We 
can see that similar results hold, for interstate and intercounty mi- 
gration,. The subsequent migration rates- of previous migrants all 
exceed .15 percent; the subsequent mobility rate for all previous movers 
is nearly 35. percent.' Ovir 50 percent.'of 1971-72 migrants al^o migrated 



•at least once between 1968 and 1971,, 
movers, also moved: between 1968 and 19 



and over 80 percent of all 1971-72 
72; that is, less than 1 of every 



■5 families wKo moved between 1971 and!.'. 1972 did not also move during 
the previous three years. F^or' all types of geographic mobility, the^- 
migration rate of those with recent (same-type) .migration experience . 
relative to that of recent honmigrants (col ;^6) increases as the aver- 
age distance moved increases. A family that -migrated interdivisionally 
^'between 1968 and 197]. is nearly ,18 times more likely^ to migrate inter- 
divisionally between 1971 and 1972 than one without recent interdivi- 
sional migration .experience; 1968-71 intercounty migrants are only six 
times mor^ likely to change county between 1971 and 1972 than families 
who haVe lived in their current, county for at least three years. 



SUBSKf.'L'RNT MOBILITY OK J'KEVIOfS MOVKRS 
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HQwJjy]^ol:h eses 2-7 Are TesUe d 

In the rein-esslons in Tables 2 through 5 (pp. 29 through 3A), a 
series of dummy variables is used to /test hypotheses 1 through 7. a 
lu the interdivisional regressions , ,1 have used dummies indicating 
whether ,or not an interdivisional mbve was made in the three previjbus 
pairs of years of the Panel data, lp68-69, 1969- 70, and 1970-71. /All 
possible' combinations of these dumnjies are used to explore the effects 
on current migration of the timing land 'number of previous moves. This 
allows the cumulative inertia eff eit (hypothesis 2) to vary with the 
number of. recent moves (hypot^hesis it) and vice versa. (In T^ble 5, 
variables indicating the number, of .moves and the duration of residence 
are entered separately to estimate these effects independently.) A \ 
dummy indicating that the family Kead grew, up In the area provides the 
test of hypotheiais 3. / „ 

A dummy variable (Mult, mys -Ret.) indicating that multiple moves 
concluded with a return move back to the area of 1971 residence tests 
'hypothesis 5. The interaction of a dummy indicating that a recent 
move' was made with one that iftdicates that the family head grew up in 
the area of current (1971), residence is also included to test for this 
prior-return-migration effect over a longer; retrospective period. 
Interactions of a dummy indicating that a previous 'move was made and 
. dummies -indicating whr^Ther or r..ot the.familjj head is looking for work 
are used to test hypothesis 6. .. Hypothesis 7 is tested by observing 
in Tables 5 and 6'how the coefficients of the measures of pastmlgra- 
tion change when other explanatory variablesj are added to the migration 
equation. Table 5 presents interdivisional Results for the total 
sample and' the two subsamples; Table 6 reports interstate and inter- 
county regressions for the total* sample. 

In the noncontiguous state and interstate migration regressions 
in Tables 3 and 6 the previo.^s migration dunjmies refer to previous 



*These previous migration explanatjory variables '.may , with the de- 
pendent variable, be jointly dependent on the explanatory variables and 
hence correlated with the equation' s^'error. However, no attempt has 
been made to correct i"f or this (see Nerlove and Press, 1973) I am 
implicltl- assuming these previous migration explanatory ^variables to 
be predetermined as of the start of the migration 'period under cpasidera 
tiori. 
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ihbevGtate movos; the grew lup here dummy indicates whe :hter the family 



hcUd 



grew up in the (itate his 1971 tesidence. In the 'Noncontiguous 



county and intercounty migration equations in Tables 3 
planatory variables measu^re 11968-71 inte-x^oounty mov^s; 
dunlmy id also measured at the county level. Dummies ir 



and\ 6 the ex- . 
the \grew up. here, 
dicat\ing recent 

veo^dential moves are tW ex^^lanatory variables in the equations for 

residential mo^yes and pl^ns to move in Table 3; the nuirlber of Wears 
the jfamily .has- lived in ±t<i hbuse is included to measure duration of 
residence. ' • .1 



E mpitical Res u lts of Testa of Hypotheses 1-7 

(Turning f/o the estimates in Tables 2 through 6, see that rox 
all t|iree samples, all types of \ geographic mobility, aid all speci^ica- 
'tions', families that have moved ibefore are usually morje I'iVely to m^ve 
again| confirming hypothesis 1.^1 • As hypothesized, th^ size (and sigV- 
nificarice) of this effect differs according to when the previous movers 
were rtjade, the number of previous moves, arid whether or not the family 
head is looking for worl:, as well as by the type of migration. . We sei 



in Table 3 that in general the previous migi^ation effects b|ecome weaker 
as the average distance of the type of move under ccjnsideratibn becomes! 
.smaller. '* 1 , ; 

llhe hypothesis of cumulative inertia (hypothesis 2) is often, not 
suppoi'ted for the short (three-year) retrospective period considered 
here. Families who have lived in their ar6a of current residence less 
than 1 >|'ear are in general less likely to move thani those who have 
lived there longer. Except in the intercounty equations, families who 
moved 1 to 2 years before (M-2 or Dur. 1-2 yrs) are' .usually the most ■ 
likely, to move or to plan to" move aga^ n , perhaps indicating that 
recently arrived migrants are willing to allow some time for adjustment 
before deciding whether to move again|. baiuilies who grew up,, in the 



ijhe previous migration coefficilents are often insignificant in 
the-int erdivislonal equation estimated by probit. This may be because 
cell slzes for sc. ."<e of the explanatory variables are quite small for 
this; type of migration when the large subsample is used. 



Morrison (1971) found a similar^ restilt in his .investigation of 
interccunty migration using the Social Security Continuous Work History 
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area of current residence are usually significantly less likely to , 
migrate than those who grew up elsewhere, confirming hypothesis 3, 
although the size of the coefficient is always relatively small. 

..I general, the probability of, subsequent migration does tend to 
increase with; the number of previous moves, supporting hypothesis A, 
although in the large subsample those who moved every year are less 
likely to move again than those who, moved once or twice, implying that 
there may be a limit to a family's tolerance for frequent repeated 
mobility. Of families with recent multiple moves, those who returned 
to a place where. they lived before are less likely 'to move again than 
those who were nonreturn migrants to their current residence, as hy- 
pothesized. The coefficient of Mult, mvs -Ret. is significantly nega- 
tive in explaining interdivisional , noncontiguous state, and interstate 
migration for the large subsample. 

Among previous migrants, those returning to the area where they 
grew up are less likely to move,again than others with recent migra- 
tion experience, as hypothesized in 5.*. The coefficient of M-t • Grew 
up- here is usually statistically significant, especially in explaining 
interdivisional and total sample migration. - 

Previous migrants who were not employed or were looking for a (dif- 
ferent) job at the. time of the survey (i.e., NOLK-Oth, JLK-U, JLK-E, or 
JLK-Oth) are substantially more likely to move again than those who 
.• were employed. The size of the effect varies somewhat among the 



Data: persons who lived in a county less than one year vere less likely 
to move than persons who lived there 1 to 2 years. 

*For recent multiple movers whose multiple moves resulted in a 
return to the area where they grew .up, one must add the Mult, mvs - 
Ret and M-t • Grew up here coefficients to the appropriate M-1, M-^, 

coefficients to determine how they differ from families without 
recent migration experience. Note that persons who move twice^and re- 
turn to the area where they grew up (Mult, mvs -Ret. = M-t • Grew 
up here = 1) are in many cases less likely to move than those who moved 
only once or than those who have not moved recently. Because a large 
• fraction of double moves are return moves, this may explain why . . 
Morrison "(1971) finds that when duration of residence is held constant, 
those who moved twic^ in the recent past (eight years in his case) are 
less likely to move again than those who moved zero, one, or three or. 
more times. ., When the Mult, mvs - RetV and- M-t - Grew up here vari- 
ables were excluded from the specification used here, the _M-l-3 and. 
M-2-3 coefficients were negative. 



component groups and depends on which sample, specification, and migra- 
tion measure is used, but is nearly always significantly different from 
zt^ro. 

As hypothesiaed in 7, we see in Tables 5 and 6*that the coeffi- 
cients of the previous migration variables usually become somewhat 
smaller in magnitude, but are "still sizable and significant, when the 
explanatory variables that control for the other personal and place 
characteristics that affect migration are added. In several cases 
(e.g.^ interdivisional equations for the large subsample), the change 
in the coefficients is remarkably small. 

Summary of Mai n .Fin dings Regarding Chronic Movers 

To sum' up, our findings provide a basis for disentangling the 
causes of repeat migration by showing, which persons al risk to chronic 
movement (recent migrants) do in. fact become chronic movers. We have 
seen that recent migrants who are unemployed or employed but looking 
for a different job are considerably more likely to move again,^ than 
recent arrivals who have apparently found acceptable employment". It 
has been shown that families who made several rec'^ent moves are more \ 
likely to move again if those multiple moves were a series of nonreturn 
moves, but that persons who made multiple moves that concluded with a 
return to a place lived in previously may be no more likely .to move 
(again) than persons who have not moved at all.. -We will show below 
'that many apparent chronic movers — previous migrants who moved again — -d 
in fact, return places where they lived before, bringing into ques- 
tion the prediction of continued high migration propensities for this 
. subset of "chronic" movers. 

. . ' * 

AGE AND EDUCATION . 

The likelihood that the family will move is' expected to be nag.*- 

tively related to the age of the male family head. The relationship 

- / '■ ■ . 

^ , ' 

Fdr families whose head is looking.. for work, or not in the labor 

force, the effect of previous migration .is not distinguished by fre- 
quency or timing. To calculate th6 total effect of previous migration 
for such families, one must add the coefficient of the appropriate ^. 
•M-t** JLK variable to that of the appropriate M-1, M-2, variable. 



is not expected to be as strong as that usually found in other studies ■ 
because many of the other explanatory yariables~e . g. , amount of ' 
location-specific capital, family income, the present values of wage 
differences— may be correlated with age and already a4just for many of 
■the reasons often given for expecting a negative relationship between 
age and migration. Nevertheless, certain .costs of moving, e.g. , 
psychic costs or costs related to the number of btelongirigs, may in- 
crease with age. The relationship between the family's. migration and 
the age of the wife is also expected to be negative, b-it weak, for the , 

same reasons. „ 

Originally, age dummies for all five-year age groups, for both . 
husbands and wives. were included' in the regression specification to 
test these hypotheses while allowing the age-migration relation to be 
, nonlinear. As with. occupation and industry, groups, with insignificant 
coefficients have been dropped and those whose coefficients were not 
significantly different from one another have been combined. Based'" ' ,• 
on- these criteria, only 'three age dummies- appear j-^ , the regrassions— 
.Age^ = 25-29, Age^ >_ 65, Age" < 20. All three have negative coeffi- 
cients and are significantly different from zero in the total example, 
but only the coefficient of Age" < 20 is ■■significant ia the large sub- 
sample. llvLe, furthermore, that the Age" < 20. coefficient l.ecomes 
larger in algebraic value as the average distance . moved decreases ; its 
coefficient is positive and significant in explaining intercounty and 
residential moves. Thus married couples with very young wives are less 
likely than other couples to move long distances, but are more likely 

to make short moves. 

Migration studies typically find that age-specific migration rates 
for -five-year age groups decrease as age increases for ages > 20-2A. 
We do observe that families with husbands 65 or over and those with 
wives less than 20 .are less prone to long distance luigration, but con- 
trary to expectations, in our total sample males' 25-29 are significantly 
■ less likely to move than those less than., 25 or . those 30-64. However, 
this appears to be due to the fact that 'meh of this age who arfe students 
or in the military are' less>o.biIe . The coefficient of -Age = 25-29 
"is negative, very largo in absolute magnitude, and. significant the 
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small subsample that contains only students , nfilitary, and retired 
"families, but is insignificant in the civilian nonstudent sample. 
The observed patterns also may be due to the £act, that other explana- 
tory variables^-e.g. , the present value variables, income, and the 
measures of location-specific capital — are correlated wi^th age and 
capture specific effects that in. past studies had be3n, 'lumped together 
in ' , ' ' ' 

Along with a negati^>e age relation, a positive relation between 
education and the propensity to migr t:e is one of the most consistent 
findings , in other migration research.:. A number of ! hypotheses' have been 
proposed to explain this relationship: Educated persons have been 
hypothesized to be more efficient^at— processing information, to be., 
better. able to deal with .economic disequilibria , to be more adaptable 
to change, to have larger geographic job markets, and to prefer geo- 
graphic to . occupational mobility "because of investments in occUpation- 
specific't-raining (Schwartz, 1976; Hahoney, 1968; Schultz, 1975). 
Thus it is expected that the probability that a family. will migrate 
will be positively related to' the education of the husband and to the 
education of the wife* As with age, occupation^ and industry, ini- 
tially dummies for. all levels of husband's and wife's, education were 
included'- to test this hypothesis and to allow the .education-migration . 
relationship to be nonlinear. As before, groups whose coefficients 
were not significantly different- from zero have been dropped and those 
■whose coefficients were not significantly different from one another 
have been combined. The only variables which ,?:emain using the^e cri- 
teria indicate whether the husband has- exactly twelve years of educa- 
tion and whether the wife has less than twelve years of schooling. 

Like the age results, the eduqatTOU Loefficients are. also <3ifferent- 
than expected. Families with inale heads who ^have completed high school 



. \ When these explanatory variables ^are left out and the ag'e dummies 
are the only variables included in an equation explaining interdivi- 
sional' migration for the large subsamples, the Age^ = 25-29 coefficient 
is positive- (0.009, t = 1.3) afid the Age^ < 20 coefficient is still 
negative but is less than half its large subsample value (-0.013, 
t = -0.7). The simple correlation between husband's age^^ and interdi- 
visional migration is only -0.096. 
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(Educ^ =.12) are less likely to move than those whose male heads have 
less than 12 years of education (and also less likely to move than 
those with more education, as expected). Foi wive., education appears 
to have a negative rather than a positive effect .on migration when . the 
husband's, education, is held- constant; families with wives with less 
than 12 years of schooling are more likely to move than those with 
wives who have finished high school . *^although the coefficient is not 
significant, for the. large subsample.** For husbands., these same gen- 
eral efftuts prevail even when the other explanatory _variables are 
omitted from the equation (iri fact, the negative. Educ^ = 12 coefficient 
becomes larger in absolute magnitude and more significant) . However, 
■for wives, the Kduc",< 12 coefficient becomes negative,, though very 
insignificant, when the other explanatory variables are left' out. The 
simple correlations between husband's and wife's years of education 
and family interdivisional migration are very smail-+0. 047 and +0.028. 
respectively . 

Aside from the fact that important migration determinants that . ' 
are correlated with "age, and- education are already held constant, another 
possible explanation for why the age and education patterns observed 
.here differ (even when Cither explanatory variables, .are not held con-, 
stant) from those usually found is that the samples for this study 
contain only persons married in both 197{ "and 1972. whereas the data 
documenting the typical age and education patterns are usually not. 
If ever, mar ita status specific It is . possible that the typically 
' observed age and education patterns inay in large part be due to the 
migration of persons who, a^e not yet married, entering marriage, or 



*When duiimii^s for all education groups were included this ,nega- 
tive relationship between the wife's education and migration prevailed 
throughout the range when husband's education was also held constant. 
(Husband's and wife's educations are positively correlated.) 

**Perhaps educated nonwork: ,g- women are more likely to build up 
location-specific capital in a locality, e.g. , volunteer work, than . 
their less educated counterparts. 



Polacht 



ichek and Horvath (1976) in their analysis of IDP datV also ^ 
find little .relation between migration and husband ' s ' age and educ^tio^^ 
and- find a significant negative relationship with the wifes education. 



leaving marriage, since other studies have shown that, persons changing 
marital status account for a major fraction of moves made at all ages. 



PLANS TO MOVE 

Dummy variables indicating whether the head- thinks he will move 
in the next couple- of years have been included in Table 4 to determine 
whether people who think they will move are in fact more likely, to 
migrate when other migration determinants are held constant. We see 
in Table 4 that families whose heads think they will move for job-., 
related reasons are indeed significantly more likely to migrate inter- 
divisionally . Those who plan to move for other reasons are also more 
likely to move, though the coefficient is not nearly as. large or as 
significant as for job-related plans. Note. in Table 4 that adding the 
plans to move explanatory variables has little effect, on the sizes and 
t-statistics of the other explanatory variables. Most of the coeffi- 
cients become slightly smaller in absolute magnitude, but some actually 



increase in value. 



tn Eq. (7) of Table 3, the job-related plans dummy is the depen- 
dent variable so that we can see whether the same variables that affect 
actual migration decisions also affect' plans to move. Most of the key 
results have already been noted earlier in this section. We see that 



"*Pei sons who answered . that they thought that they might move in 
the near future were asked why; the answers have been coded into three 
.main .-categories: "purposivp, productive reascns." (to take another job, 
to get nearer work), "purposive . consumptive reasons" (housing or mar- 
riage), and "other" (response to outside events, e.g., armed services, 
health reason: etc.). Dummies measiiring all three have been tried 
but only the first and third were significant in explaining.^ long- 
-distance migration; presumably most people in the "consumptive' cate- 
'gory make short (intracounty) moves. 

• ■ , A variable indicating whether the family head was willing to move 
to another community if he could get a good job has also been tried 
x but was iiisignif ieant -when the variables indicating moving plans were 
' included . 

^ **When the plans variables were added to the equations explaining 
shorter distance moves (results not reported here) , the coefficient of 
. the job-related plans, variable b'ecame larger and more significant as 
shorter and shorter moves were considered. The coefficient" is O.lOb 
(t ,= 5.57) in explaining intercounty migration. 

. 90 
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persons who are looking for a (different) job are indeed more likely 
to think thoy will move, although the size of this effect is inversely 
related to the unemployment rate in their county of origin; persons 
who are unemployed are less likely to plan to mdve,,. the higher the un- 
employment rate .in their county ..of, residence but are, we have seen, 
'Here likely to become actual intercounty or interstate migrants.. Plans 
to move seem relatively unrelated to families ^ incomes, wages, hours, 
and composition of earnings, although families with ' unemployed heads 
are significantly more likely to think they will move the higher their 
income. However, we see in Eqs. (1) through "(6) that exactly the op- 
posite relationship holds for actual migration behavior — the higher 
^ the family nonwage income, the* less likely the unemployed are to move. 
The influence of previous migration.. experience on subsequent plans to 
moV^^is"*^iTniTar to that on actual mobility, although families who moved 
every year . in the past three years are much more likely to plan to ^ 
migr£i|te again than to actually do it. - 



-rm FAMILY APPROACH— THE INFLUENCE OF CHAKACTERISTICS OF BOTH SPOUSES 

The model underlying the regressions presented in this section is 
distinctive in viewing migration as a family decision; the wife's, as 
well as the husband ' s , characteristics have been hypothesized and shown 
to affect the family's migration decision. We have seen that several 
of the variables pertaining to the wife — her wage rate, hours of work, 
and share of family earnings; her occupation and industry; her age and 
education — have significant .coefficients. One test of the family model 



Of c/ourse, persons who say in 1971 they plan to move may not move 
between and 1972 but may still effectuate these plans later . How- 

ever^ Duncan and Newman (1975) find that most of the planners who do 
in fact move do so within the first year of stating their ifftention. 
Only 42 percent who said they planned to nov.e for job-related reasons 
actually moved within the next three years, but 76 percent of these' ^ 
did so v;ithin the first year. - See Duncan and Newman for a more detailed 
study of* the -differences between the determinants of plans '^.o move and 
actual moves. Duncan and Newman conclude that many job-relared moving 
plans are not fulfilled because they ate too costly. They find family 
income to be a major (positive) , determinant of which planners: do in 
.'fact move (although their bivariate results imply that the relation- 
ship is nonlinear and largely negative). , 
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is to see whether these wife '53 variables as a set add significantly' 
to the explanatory power of the equations, A partial F-test shews that 
indeed they do.' The value of the appropriate F-statistic for the in-^ 
terdivislonal equation is 2.4, which is significant' at the 0.015 



V >v 
level. 



OTHER EXPLANATORY VARIABLES TRIED ' . „ . " 

III earlier stages of this research, other explanatory variables 

were also tried tp determine the effects of migratio.n of factors often 

" , ' ' ' ' • ■ '•) 

hypothesised to affect geographic mobility. These included: 



o number of persons in the family unit ■ - ^ 

o ages of children 

o whether the family receives welfare , and if so how much 
o whether the family head is a veteran 
o whether the family head is disabled . 
o -whether the family lives in a metropolitan, area 
o whether the family lives on a farm * 
0 thfe IDR's me'bsure of ri3k avoidance 
b various measurfes of climate '. 

o area population size o . 

area size in' square miles = . 

1968-1972 rates of growth of male and female wage rates in the 

area ^ ' * * •*•...• " ' 

• o average area male and female wage^ates. 

None of- these variables had . significant effects on interdivision" ^ . 
migration. /< ■ 



o 
o 



.f am 



Note that the equation includes some variables, e.g., PV 
Nonwg. Inc., that, contain the wife's components but were not excluded 
for this test.. ^ 

-A similar test on the husband's variables procj.uced a larger F value 

*'*See the footnote on p. 64 for other measures of location- ^ ' 
specific capital that were considered.. 
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V. CHOICE OF DESTINATION ANALYSIS 

,. * 

The analysis^. in the preceding section dealt with the determinants 

..7 ' 

of geographic niobiiity, identifying those variables that influence 
whether or. not a family migrates . In this section we fociis on those 
families' who migrated interdivisionally between, 19.71 and 1972 in ^n 
attempt to determine, the factors that influence their choice among the 
eight divisions "that were possible destinations. • 

'We showed in Sec. IV that, contrary to the findings of many stu- 
dies (e.g., Lowry, 1966) , economic conditions . at origin (as well £s th 
husband* s arid wife* s personal characteristics) do affect outmigration. 
Having shown "push" to be operative, 'we.> now turn to the question of 
whether migrants choose to move to areas where the "pull" of better 
. job opportunities is strongest. 

To , my knowledge, the only multivariate studies of how migra 
families choose''among alternative destinations have used aggregate 
census' data (e.g., Lowry , 196 6-;-DaVan20, 1972 ; and Wadycki, 19^75 ^^-v-;...^. 
Greenwood, 1975a, contains a list of such studies). Oftentimes, these 
studies explore the determinants of net migration (e.g.. Fields, 1974) 
and thus only estimate the combined e^ffect of the influence of an. ex- 
=planatory '•variable, say , the unemployment rate, on both outmigration 
and inmigration (destination choice). Some studies ^ocus only on in- 
migration, but typically" the denominator of the migration rate, if in 
fact a rate is"^ caiculated, ' is not the pop- ^ ion at risk ..(see DaVanzo, 
1976b).. By using' household-level data we . able ^tA-ayqid these 

-problems . f . . . ; ^ ' 

The choice of destination analysis presented in this section is 

restricted to a cotisideration of interdivisional migration so that the 

numb.er of alternative . destinations is empirically manageable. The 

number of migrants on which the empirical work is based — 43 (30 non- 

.- • i\ 

military) — -is very small. Nonetheless,' the results illustrate the 

promise of this approach and provide hypotheses* that can be tested in 

further research. 

One technique appropriate for explaining how the attributes of ; 



alternatives affect the choices among" them is MacFadden's maximum like- 
lihood miiltinomlal logit technique (often referred to as ^'conditional ' ^ 
logit'O, an extension of dichotomou's logit analysis to the case where 
th^re' are mor.e than two choices. (For a description of this technique, 
see MacFadden, 197.^.) Below we estimate an equation explaining! desti- 
/h^tion choice using this technique. |. . ' 

However, with such a small sample we are unable to investigate 
the ceteris paribus influence on migration of all the factors thought 
to affect, destination choice, or to look for interactive effects, such 
as ,thdse found in 0|ther work. For example, using aggregate census 
data, DaVanio (1972) found the absolute size of the deterrent effect 
of distance to be negatively related to the level of family income; 
DaVanzo .(1976a) estimated distance effects to be negative and signifi- 
cant for nonreturn migration but positive and significant for return 
migration. The type of data used here should permit further- te.sts for 
such relationships using more •appropriate data, but unfortunately the 
small sample for this study precludes this possibility here,. Pooling 
.various years of the data^ and adding other demographic groups to in- 
crease the sample size, as suggested in Sec. VI,-should enable one to 

consider these pptential influences on destination choice. ' 

The conditional logit model presented in Table 7 contains only! 
four variables representing four of .the major factors often discussed 
as potentially important 'determinants of destination choice. 

For each family there are eight observations, t,epresenting the 
eight possible destinations^ j- Tlie explanatory variables'' are: i V^^ , 
the present value of the difference between what the family could earn./ 
at destination j and what it would ea-rn if it stayed in its 1971 loca- 
tion, i; the unemployment rate at j ; . and the natural logarithm_ of the 
distance between i and j. In addition, there is an. inceraction between- 
PV^^"^ and a dummy. Here Before, .-that indicates whether the family re- 
sided in area j recently (between 1968 and" 1970) . This interaction 
will enable us to test whether the effect of the present value variable 
is different for potential return migrants than for persons- who have 
noOived in au^afea"befor^^ tried-alone-to— 
test 'whether, independent of the values of the other explanatory , . 
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Table 7 ' . \ . 

CONDITIONAL LOGIT EQUATION EXPL.\INING CHOICE OF 
DESTINATION FOR 30 NONMILITARY. MIGRANTS 



Variable, X 


Coefficient, 3^ 


"t" 


Family present value of wage 
differences (in $1000s) 
(Pvfain) . . . 


0.00548 


(1.53) 


Pvff^' • Here Before. 


0.0139 ^ 


(1.A6) 


Unemployment Rate^ % 


0.00909 


.(0.05) 


Ln Q >;stance^ , • . " i 
' " . ij ■ . 1 


-0.322 


(-0.81) 


2 

■-2 V likelihood ratio .119 - x (^) ' 
. , * (significant at better than 0.9.95) 







-The conditional 'logit model estimate^ coefficients, 3, for 
the following' equation: 



where j inae:..^ .alternatives , i individuals, J is the total 
number of c'!.:^ices facing each individual"",, and X* is a vector of 
explanatory^ variable^; I . ' 



Note that 



I P *(j) = 1 for each i. 
3=1- 



3P(j) 

3X . 
J 



^.6•P(j.)•[l-P(j)] 



Lnations had equal probability of b chosen 
h .coeffioient would be multiplied by, 0.iQ9 to con- 



It all dest 
(0,;i25) , ea 
vert 4t tc a partial derivative. 



variables, people-are more likiely to move to places where"" thr:»y lived 
before, but the .computer program never converged when this variable 
was included. Thus the specification used here constrains the effect 
of previous residence to be dependent on the size of the expected 
(gross) earnings gain. 

In addition, in several . instances below I contrast the average 
characteristics of chosen destinations with those of nonchosen alter- 
natives to tentatively indicate the direction of relationships not 
possible to investigate in^lie more appropriate Tnultivariate analysis. 

As in Sec. IV, the discussion is ordered by categories of explana- 
tory variables; again, for each'' I [discuss the hypotheses and the rele- / 
vant findings of previous research and then the results of this empi- | 
rical. analysis . (The small size o^ the sample upon which the findings ' 

are based makes it inappropriate to draw policy implications from . 

; . ~ ' - ■ •■ 

them. ) I I • 

ht ' ^ ^ ■ . • 

RETURN Miq^TIOlv; (PREVIOUS RESIDENCE IN ^ j) ^ 

We showed in Sec. IV that families who moved recently are more 

likely to mcve again than families without recent migration e::perience. 

It is possible that many of these families are returning to /the origin 

of their -initial move. Eldridge ^1965), Long and Hansen (1^75), Lee 

.(1974) , and DaVaiizo (1976a) all find a high propensity ^tojtfe turn among 

those at' risk "to return migration; thatris, persons with previous 

migration experienqe are" more lilTely to return to a place where they 

live^'J^^f ore than to move to a new place. j TIius, in modeling destination 



; There is a positive probability . thatj the maximum likelihood esi:i- 
mates will not^exist. Som'etimes the iterative technique do'es not con- 
verge when an explanatory variable, is too good a predictor of_ the de- 
pendent variable; ^perhaps this is the case with the Here Before dummy. 
For example, if each person in our sample had lived. in one place, j^, „ 
before and eafch, moved to in the period under consideration, the 
Here Before dummy Wou ld be a^rperf ect- predictor of destination choice 
and the compixtrit^iFogtam vpuld never converge. ' ■ ^ 

ifk ' ' '■' ' ' ' ■ - ■ . 

'. The l^atter is ,the kyerage across sample families ahd^across the 
seven nonchOsen destinations for each family. ^ 

'^^^The . referenced studies are based on aggregate^ census . data ; they, 
use a five-year migrauioyi period and define a return move as a move 
back to the plac^ .of b^irth. , . ' ' ^ 



